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For The Sunday-School Times, 


Duty from Different Standpoints. 

“ BY MRS, M. E, SANGSTER,. 
T is not, I say it boldly, everybody’s duty 
= to become a Sunday-school teacher. If, 
example, school is opened at nine, and 
ou cannot get there till a quarter of ten, 
bis your duty to stay away. I knowa 
fight-eyed, merry class of boys, who in- 
fariably wait just that length of time for 
eir teacher, who comes leisurely along, 
y-five minutes too late, swings himself 
into a seat, and says, ‘‘Good morning, 
loys,”’ with the most nonchalant air in the 
world. If you are too“lazy, or too delicate, 
rtoo much occupied, or too anything, to 
in time, don’t have any scruples about 

ving your class up altogether. 
»“ I’ve been thirty years a teacher,’ said a 
gentleman to me, ‘‘and the sum of my ex- 
brience is this: ‘ Foolishness is bound up 
in the heart of a child.’’’ If you stand on 
that platform, my friend, pray stay away 
from Sunday-school. Foolishness is bound 
up in the hearts of children, and in the 
s of a great many grown-up people. A 
thoroughly wise child would be a very un- 
Sierecsin. spectacle. A great many other 
‘things are to be found in children’s hearts 
too, love and tenderness and unselfishness, 
and the most wonderful faculty of forgiving 
the injustice that their elders often show to 
_ them. When I read Solomon’s opinions of 
_ thildren, I like to read them in connection 
with those of One greater than Solomon, 
_Who said to his disciples, ‘‘ Except ye be 
Converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
If you cannot take advice, or if you 
_know so much that you are sure you never 
can learn any more, (there are such people) 
you have no call to enter the Sunday-school. 
The best teachers are always learners. It 
» Was said of the Bourbons that they never 
» ‘earned anything and never forgot any- 
4 thing, ” and for that simple reason, the heir 
| fthe Bourbons is to-day a private gentle- 
: Man, while Louis Napoleon sits on the 





throne of France. People of the Bourbon 
stamp are not very useful in the Sunday- 
school. 

If you feel in your heart thatafter all you 
are serving Jesus in the best way you ‘pos- 
sibly can, and to the full measure of your 
ability, by teaching in the Sunday-school, 
don’t let my words keep you away, if you 
are ever so late, ever so cynical, or ever so 
self-satisfied. 


> o_————_—_ —__! 


A Wonder. 


(The following sadly sweet poem, by ALICE CARY, 
we find in Harper’s Magazine for August.) 


Still alway groweth in me the great wonder, 
When all the fields are blushing like the dawn, 

And only one poor little flower ploughed under, 
That I can see no flowers, that one being gone: 
No flower of all, because of one being gone. 


Aye, ever in me groweth the great wonder, 
When all the hills are shining, white and red, 
And only one poor little flower ploughed under, 
That it were all as one if all were dead: 
Aye, all as one if all the flowers were dead. 


I can not feel the beauty of the roses; 
Their soft leaves seem to me but layers of dust; 
Out ofmy opening hand each blessing closes; 
Nothing is left me but my hope and trust: 
Nothing but heavenly hope, and heavenly trust. 


I get no sweetness of the sweetest places; 
My house, my friends no longer comfort me; 
Strange somehow grow the old familiar faces; 
For I can nothing have, not having thee: 
All my possessions I possessed through thee. 


Having, I have them not—strange contradiction! 
Heaven needs must cast its shadow on our earth; 
Yea, drown us in the waters of affliction, 
Breast high, to make us know our treasure’s 
worth: 
To make us know how much our love is worth. 


And while I mourn, the anguish of my story 
Breaks, as the wave breaks on the hindering bar: 
Thou art but hidden in the deeps of glory, 
Even as the sunshine hides the lessening star, 
And with true love I love thee from afar. 


I know Our Father must be good, not evil, 
And murmur not for faith’s sake, at my ill; 
Nor at the mystery of the working cavil, 
That somehow bindeth all things in His will, 
And though He slay me, makes me trust Him 
still. 





- <-> 
WANTED, IMMEDIATELY.—A few more 
teachers in the Sabbath-school, who will 
give themselves to earnest prayer and work 
in behalf of their scholars, until they have 
all been brought to Jesus. 


> <> > 


Let the day have a blessed baptism by 
giving your first waking thoughts into the 
bosom of God. The first hour of the morn- 
ing is the rudder of the day. 





A SUNDAY-SCHOOL FACE, 

‘Soa lies before me as I write, a pic- 

ture of my old Sunday-school teacher ; 
and I am sure no one could look at it fora 
moment without thinking, ‘‘ What a tho- 
roughly Sunday-school face!’? Something 
perhaps may be due to the attitude in which 
he is represented; for the likeness was 
taken for the members of his class, and it 
shows him just as he used to sit amongst 
us; the little table by his side, the book 
open in one hand, the other raised, and one 
finger held out as though some solemn truth 
must be borne in our hearts. Well do I re- 
member how we used to look and listen for 
every word. But it is not all the attitude; 
if you saw only the face you would feel ‘the 
same. It is nota beautiful face, at least not 
if perfect features and graceful proportions 
are essential to beauty of countenance. ' In- 
deed, if in any such sense it had been attrac- 
tive in his early life, that scourge of faces, 
the small-pox, had long since spoiled it; 
and, as we knew it, it was sadly seamed 
and pitted. But from a Sunday-school 
point of view, and seen by the heart of his 
class, it was a most beautiful face; I am free 
to confess that I never saw a grander face, 
one I care oftener to think about. If I 
could get it for mine, with all its soul in it, 
I would gladly take it, seams and scars and 
pits and all. 

I have just hinted at-the peculiarity of it. 
There was a soul in it; a real earnest Sunday- 
school soul lay behind it and looked out of 
it. That Sunday-school soul had command 
of all the muscles of the face, and made it 
express so much of deep sympathy with 
little ones, warm love for Jesus, and earnest 
desire and prayer for our best welfare, that, 
as I have said, to us it made him look 
really beautiful. 

At one time we were short of teachers, 
and it so happened that a man in middle 
life had recently become decided for Christ, 
and had joined the church. He was pressed 
to come to the Sunday-school, as all who 
love Christ ought to seek some way of work- 
ing forhim. He yielded, and one Sabbath 
morning he came; and I shall not forget 
how we lads looked round towards him 
while we were singing the opening hymn, 
to see what sort of man the new teacher 
was. We said in our hearts, ‘‘ I am sure he 
won’t do; he hasn’t any face.” Al the 
while we were singing there was no play in 
his countenance; it did not express any- 
thing; you did not feel at any moment as 
though smiles of inner gladness were rip- 
pling, ready to mount into waves, and break 
\. 
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over its shores. You could not think any 
tear-drops of sympathy could gather in that 
soul, and shine out from those eyes. He 
came once or twice, and then he found that 
the Sunday-school was not his sphere. 

I have often thought I would try and 
discover what it was in the face of my old 
teacher which made him to me so beautiful. 
I will think about it now. 

That face seemed to say to us, ‘‘To me 
Jesus” is precious,”” Do you know how a 
really, earnestly good man looks when he 
begins to talk about Jesus? Oneday I was 
at a little village prayer-meeting; a few 
poor women and two or three farm laborers 
were met together; and after we had been 
praying awhile, one good old man stood 
up, his face beaming with joy, tears, big 
man’s tears, streaming down his cheeks, as 
he said, ‘‘ Friends, I don’t know how you 
feel, but I can truly say, Jesus is present, 
and. Jesus is precious.’’ When our teacher 
came into the class his face looked as though 
he wanted to cry out like that; and in all 
he said there was such a tone of heart-sin- 
cerity and earnestness, we were quite sure 
religion was to him a reality and a joy. 
When I knew him better, I found he was 
one of those old-fashioned Christians, who 
could not live a day without a good time of 
lonely, happy converse with Christ. I have 
been to his holy place, his holy of holies ; it 
was, a little wooden arbor in a garden, a 
short distance from the house. The glory 
of Christ so often shone in there, I could 
not wonder that his face, like that of Moses, 
kept many traces of the radiance of the 
Jesus-God with whom he conversed. 


That face looked like the face of a child ; 
for a child-heart was in him; and a child- 
heart is in all the noblest and best of men, 
and certainly it must be in all successful 
Sunday-school teachers—the simplicity of 
a child, the guilelessness of a child, the lov- 
ingness of a child, the merriness of a child, 
for we were quite sure he could laugh right 
heartily. We had ashrewd idea that he 
had child-heart enough to love tales. We 


used to have serious ones sometimes, bright- |. 


ening up our lesson ; but in private we often 
had very merry ones; we have let our young 
hearts out to the full sometimes at his funny 
stories. We knew he had the heart of a 
child, because we have seen him going along 
the street, and he never passed a little one 
without, if possible, giving it a little loving 
pat anda kindly word, and sometimes he 
would stop, and say in his best tones, 
** Well, and do you love Jesus?’ It was 
this child-heart in him which made us feel 
so sure of his sympathy with us; it won us 
to trust him; and he had the joy of not 
only helping us in our business troubles, 
but of guiding many of us in the trying 
times of religious anxiety. Young lads can 
not very easily open their hearts toany one, 
I never met with another man to whom I 
could say anything about my soul; and it 
was very hard to say anything to him. He 
had seen me looking very troubled, and in- 
vited me to come up to his house on Sunday 
evening totaketea. Iwent. It was rather 
along walk, and I went so slowly, afraid 
to see even him. But his face soon set me 





right; it was brimming with welcome, and 
sweetly tender with sympathies. After 
tea we went to the little arbor; and that 
talk, and that face as he talked, helped me 
to give my heart to Christ. Among my 
best treasures to-day are some letters he 
wrote me in those anxious days. 

There was a great, deal more in his face 
than this; but I must not tell you more 
now. I want to find room for a word of 
counsel, 

Perhaps you will say to yourself, ‘‘ But I 
have not a Sunday-school face; and it is 
not a thing I can get; it comes naturally to 
people.’”’ I am not altogether sure of that; 
no doubt it is partly true; there are natural 
aptitudes for various kinds of work, and 
these aptitudes can be but imperfectly ac- 
quired; and in working for Christ we need 
to find the ways and spheres for which 
our tastes, and characters, and abilities best 
suit us. But still I hold that the true Sun- 
day-school face is the work of Divine grace; 
it can be given, it can be improved. If 
there is a Sunday-school within, it will be 
sure to find its way out into the counte- 
nance; for the face is the index of the cha- 
racter. Any one who is skilled in such 
reading can tell the whole contents of the 
book of your character from the index of 
your face. If your spirit be full of love to 
Christ, and love to souls for Christ’s sake, 
it will be told to every one by your face. 
If your spirit has the true child-likeness, 
and is filled with near sympathies, earnest 
thoughts, loving plans, and self-sacrifice for 
the good of the little ones, these things will 
all come out in your face, and make you 
before God and men truly beautiful; and 
these are all things you may hope to gain, 
to watch over and to nourish. Ifyou were 
such a real, earnest Christian, such a sin- 
cere, simple-hearted man, such an intelli- 
gent Bible reader, and such a loving, de- 
voted teacher as my old friend was, you 
would have as beautiful a Sunday-school 
face as he.— The Hive. 

qV7 1+ > o_____—_ 
For The Sunday-School Times, 


The Hard Doctrines. 


E seldom reflect on the unalterable 

character of God’s Word. Indeed, in 

these days of worldly conformity, it would 

almost seem that we imagined the Bible 

had been given over to us to revise for our- 

selves; to erase or interpolate at our plea- 
sure, 

A minister or teacher who preaches the 
unpalatable truths of God and applies them 
searchingly, is complained of for his ‘‘ hard 
doctrine.’? There are not, however, many 
complained of in this way now-a-days. 
Very few preach from the text, ‘‘ All liars 
shall have theif part in the lake that burn- 
eth with fire,’? and fewer still who would 
go on to tell their hearers that all insin- 
cerity, all flattering of those whom secretly 
they despise, all deception toward children 
or one another, is lying. 

Paul drew the lines with regard to ming- 
ling with sinners a great deal closer than 
the world does, when he mentions the va- 
rious classes with whom his converts were 





not to keep company, “‘ no, not to eat.” He 
does not make it an exception if they live 
in princely mansions and fare sumptuously 
every day. He does not instruct us to over- 
look their vices in view of these considera- 
tions, nor seek such alliances and ass0- 
ciates for our children. 

We need to study up more these “ hard 
doctrines,’’ to look them fairly in the face, 
and not glide smoothly over them to some 
sweet verse of promise which better.suitg 
our taste. The promises are only for those 
who do his will. Well does John Foster 
remark, ‘‘ Never did Jesuit’s commentary 
on the Bible falsify it more than the world’s 
system of principles supplants or perverts 
that of the Almighty.’’ Are we thus per- 
verting the Word of Life? Do we “ prophe- 
sy smooth things’’ to sinners and whisper 
the same to ourselves, crying ‘‘ Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace ?”’ 

It was in Eden this ruinous work began, 
and Satan has ever since been whispering 
in the ear of doomed men, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
surely die.’? Let us not be his workfellow 
in this soul-destroying course. Lots. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


EVERY MAN HAS A SOUL. 


BY REY. JAMES F. HOLCOMB, 

EARLY sixteen years ago the writer 
heard a soul-stirring sermon: on the 
text, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’”? It wasemphatically a sermon with 
points. The point with which the preacher 
began his discourse was this: Every man 
has a soul. The discourse was so thrilling 
and powerful for this among other reasons: 

the preacher began at the right place. 

The truth is, most fhen live as if they had 
no souls. They listen to the preaching of 
the gospel—‘‘the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God’’—as though they had no souls 
to be saved. Many professed Christians 
live in the same way, and in the same man- 
ner hear the precious precepts of the Word 
of God expounded. 

The Saviour’s solemn question, ‘‘ What 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” is in- 
tended to remind the people of the world, 
and worldly-minded professors of religion, 
that they have souls. 

To those of my readers who belong to 
either of the classes just mentioned, does 
Christ address this question. Thus does he 
speak to you of your own souls. 

You are busy in the occupations of this 
world, and the world to come is shut out 
from your view. Either from hard con- 
straint or easy consent, you think almost 
constantly of the wants of the present life, 
and the life hereafter is easily lost sight of. 
Christ wants you to remember that you 
have souls, undying souls, as well as these 
mortal bodies—eternal interests, which are 
of infinitely greater importance than any 
temporal concerns. 

O ye careless people, when upon the very 
verge of eternity you are living prayerless, 
godless lives, when you are so pleased and 
satisfied with earthly things that heaven 
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and Christ do not attract you, do you not 
need to be reminded that you have souls‘ 
souls worth more than all worlds? 

O reckless religious professor, when not- 
withstanding the avowal of your faith in 
Christ your life gives unmistakable testi- 
mony to the fact that your heart is now set 
upon the world, when you must needs pro- 
fane the holy Sabbath, because six days of 
the week for worldly avocations do not 
satisfy you; when you no longer say with 
joyous David, ‘‘One thing have I desired 
of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I 
may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and to inquire in his temple ;’’ when 

our prayers have become a dull formality, 
because the mercy-seat is not now prized 
by you; when as regards the reading of the 
Bible, and, the preaching of the Word, you 
are ‘‘ like untoa man beholding his natural 
face in a glass; for he beholdeth himself 
and goeth his way, and straightway forget- 
teth what manner of man he was,’’ being a 
forgetful reader and hearer, and not a doer 
of the work which Christ says must be done 
to secure salvation; do you not need to be 
told that you have a soul, and that you are 
putting in jeopardy its eternal welfare? 

As a natural consequence, those, whether 
professors of religion or others, who live as 
though they themselves had no souls, are 
not only not doing anything to promote the 
welfare of fellow beings for whom Christ 
died, but they are effectually doing the 
work of the great destroyer. 

Christ wants you to remember not only 
that you have asoul, but that every other 
human being is also a traveller to eternity. 
Christ would have you know that you are 
your brother’s keeper. ‘‘ None of us liveth 
to himself.’’ It is sad to see men treat any 
of their fellow men as they treat the beasts 
that perish. Is it not dreadful to give occa- 
sion to any human being to say, ‘‘ No man 
cared for my soul ?”’ 

Are youanemployer? Forget not that 
those who labor for you have souls that are 
their own. Have you servants in your 
household? Remember that their souls are 
as precious as yours. Are you parents? 
Oh, forget not to look after the spiritual 
welfare of the children committed to your 
care. 





Two Ways of Reading the Bible. 


N Stanley’s life of that saintly man, Dr. 
Arnold, there is a letter from a Mr. 
Price, who was associated with Dr. Arnold 
at Rugby, who knew him perhaps more in- 
timately than any other person, and whose 
reminiscences of him are both instructive 
and entertaining. Speaking of the way in 
which Dr. Arnold read the Scriptures, Mr. 
Price says: 

‘¢Tt must be borne in mind that there are 
two methods of reading Scripture, perfectly 
‘distinct in their object and nature; the one 
is practical, the other scientific; the one 
aims at the edification of the reader, the 
other at the enlightening of his understand- 
ing; the one seeks the religious truth of 
Scripture, as bearing on the inquirer’s heart 
and personal feelings, the other the right 





comprehension of the literary and intellec- 
tual portions of the Bible.” 

Dr. Arnold’s method was practical. He 
felt the Bible. It was to him the bread of 
life more than of thought—if indeed the 
profoundest thought does not spring from 
the truest life. We think that the practical 
and the scientific ways of studying the 
Bible are compatible—that the one may 
help the other. But we have known per- 
sons that did not blend them—who studied 
the Bible as German critics have studied the 
Iliad—for its curiosities rather than its 
beauties—to be amused rather than to be 
moved. Hence so much of heartless ration- 
alism. Only those who feel the Bible can 
understand it. The letter without the spirit 
killeth. None but Christians can understand 
Christianity. Neither the practical nor the 
scientific way of studying the Scriptures 
can be thorough except as the two blend. 
Yet the root of all true Scripture interpreta- 
tion is the heart in sympathy with Scrip- 
ture truth. 

een 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENTS. 


(Fo? has written upon the flowers that 
sweeten the air, upon the breeze that 
rocks the flower upon its stem, upon the 
rain-drops that swell the mighty river, upon 
the dew-drops that refresh the smallest 
sprig of moss that rears its head in the de- 
sert, upon the ocean that rocks every swim- 
mer in its channel, upon every penciled 
shell that sleeps in the caverns of the deep, 
as well:as upon the mighty sun which 
warms and cheers the millions of creatures 
that live in its light—upon all he has writ- 
ten, ‘‘ None of us liveth to himself.” 

Reader, have you learned this great les- 
son in life—living for others? If not, begin 
now. First learn to walk in the footsteps 
of him who came ‘‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.”’ Ss. B. 


a ——— 


For The Sunday-School Times, 


A Word in Season. 


A FEW years since Thomas M., a young 

man residing in the suburbs of one of 
our largest cities, became a subject of the 
afflicting dispensation of Providence. Be- 
reftof his paternal guardian, young and in- 
experienced, surrounded by the many temp- 
tations which beset youth, especially in our 
large towns and cities, with a widowed 
mother and grandmother depending mostly 
on his exertions for support, his circum- 
stances appeared trying in the extreme, and 
well calculated to discourage even a brave 
heart and strong will. During this period 
of trial and bereavement, he becameslightly 
acquainted with Mrs. B., an estimable 
Christian lady, whose ready sympathy for 
the sorrowful and oppressed, and untiring 
zeal for the cause of Christ, make her ten- 
derly beloved by all who are blessed with 
her friendship. Following the promptings 
of her heart and obeying the divine injunc- 
tion to ‘‘do good to all men as ye have op- 
portunity,’’she penned her young friend a 
letter replete with kindly, earnest thoughts, 
and an urgent invitation to accept of Christ 
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as his Friend and Saviour. Young M. soon 
after went into the army. Among other 
precious mementoes he carried that letter, 
written by one almost a stranger, and yet 
read and reread with a singular interest. 
There was something in its sentiments and 
kindly spirit which imparted strength to 
resist temptation, and it became a safeguard 
from evil. 

A year ago, while seeking a situation, one 
was offered him in the family of Mrs. B., 
without any recollection on her part of any 
previous acquaintance. As might be ex- 
pected, her heart was deeply moved at the 
recital of the influence exerted by her words 
of sympathy and counsel, and the sight of 
the well worn letter, so long and carefully 
preserved. Her prayerful interest was at 
once awakened, and ere long her heart was 
cheered and encouraged by the assurance 
that her labors had not beenin vain. M. at 
once made a public profession of religion, 
and united with a Christian church. His 
uniform consistency and zealous devotion 
to the cause of Christ deepened the interest 
already awakened in his behalf, and when 
after a few months he expressed a strong 
desire to consecrate his life to the work of 
the ministry, there was a glad response in 
many hearts, and all necessary means pro- 
vided for a course of study that, with God’s 
blessing, will fit him for his life-work. ‘‘In 
the morning sow thy seed, and in the eve- 
ning withhold not thy hand; for thou know- 
est not whether shali prosper, either this or . 
that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good.”’ HERBERTA. 


THE ONE Boox.—In the fabulous re- 
cods of Pagan antiquity we read of a mirror 
endowed with properties so rare that by 
looking into it, its possessor could discover 
any object which he wished to see, however 
remote, and discover with equal ease per- 
sons and things above, below, behind, be- 
fore him. Such a mirror, but infinitely 
more valuable than this fictitious glass, do 
we possess in the Bible. By employing it 
in a proper manner, we may discern objects 
and events past, presentand tocome. Here 
we may contemplate the all-enfolding circle 
of the eternal Mind, and behold a perfect 
portrait of Him whom no mortal eye hath 
seen, drawn by his own unerring hand.— 
Payson. 


> <a +> 





Deciding for Jesus. 


Sad and weary with my longing, 
Filled with shame because of sin, 

As I am in conscious weakness, 
Here I would salvation win. 


Oh, the joy of knowing Jesus! 
It is dawning on my soul! 
Iam finding His salvation, 
And the power that makes me whole, 


All I have I leave for Jesus— 
Iam counting it but dross; 
I am coming to the Master, 
I am clinging to the cross. 
oe oe 
Ir is among the ignorant, the out-of-the- 
way, the common-place, that our daily lot 
is thrown, and these daily appeals should 
be to us as sacred as those which come more 
seldom and with a louder knock. 
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WEEKLY LESSON.” 








LESSON No. 32. 
(For Sunday, August 8, 1869.) 


The Selfish, Self-Righteous Son. 
LUKE 15: 25-82. 


EXPOSITION. 

Verse 25. Now his elder son—Jesus having, under 
the character of the good father, defended His 
treatment of the outcast Hebrews, now depicts the 
character of those who had murmured against Him. 
There is a difficulty which all interpreters have re- 
cognized, in reconciling the father’s words at verse 
31, with the character of the Pharisees, as drawn 
here and elsewhere. But greater difficulties seem 
to attach to any other view of the character repre- 
sented by the elderson. Jn the field—Not a single, 
definite field; the word is used indefinitely, country 
as opposed to town.— Winer’s New Testament Gram- 
mar. The cultivated flelds of the Jews lay outside 
their towns. Drew nigh—Implying that he had 
reached the house, but was on the outside. Music— 
More than that, a symphonia, or unison of voices 
and instruments in concord. The word (only used 
here) implies the perfect harmony within the house 
and suggests the contrast with this one discordant 
heart without. (For Hebrew instruments, see 
Psalm 150: 3-5,) Dancing—Dances or dancers. The 
Greek word (Choroon) is the same from which our 
choir is derived, and refers to the prevailing choral 
dances, or to the band of dancers and singers who 
jointly performed them. They were hired, and 
among the Hebrews were women, as in the case of 
Miriam (Exodus 15: 20,) and Jephthah’s daughter 
{Judges 11: 34.) These choirs anciently were orga- 
nized from among the women, for triumphal and 
festal occasions, and in later times were employed, 
as here. A lately reported remark of one of the 
Chinese ambassage with Mr. Burlingame, to a citi- 
zen of Paris, expresses the Oriental notion very ac- 
curately: ‘‘Why don’t you require your servants to 
do that ?””—pointing to the laborious efforts of the 
ladies and gentlemen who were dancing. It is 
plain, therefore, that Alford’s implied justification 
of the dance of modern society, by our Lord’s men- 
tion of this custom here, was not sufficient guaran- 
tee. The ready presence of this chorus indicates 
the scene of the parable as in the town, which 
agrees with the above view of jield. Many find in 
the fact that the elder son was in the field, an inti- 
mation of the Pharisaic devotion to, and depend- 
ence upon, works: supposing that he had been in 
the field, giving that service to which he refers in 
verse 29. The fact that the son appears to 
have returned unaccompanied by servants, they 
being, even the hired servants, at the house, 
seems to forbid the inference that he was at work. 
Perhaps the field of this son corresponds with the 
Sar country of the other, expressing the same fact of 
absence from the father. That the elder son was in 
spirit an alien from his father’s house, appears in 
the sequel. Or, perhaps, it is only (or also) meant 
to express that he was not at home when his brother 
was to be welcomed; thus he had no part in pro- 
moting the greeting and the joy: and, also, it may 
be added, no opportunity to hinder it. 

26. He called one of the servants—What a contrast 
the return of the elder with that of the younger 
son! The father runs out and welcomes the peni- 
tent, andsends forall the household tojoin in show- 
ing him favor; the self-righteous son comes unno- 
ticed, unseen; silently, like a spy, appearing upon 
the premises. His alienation from the father ap- 
pears in this act; it is a servant whom he calls, it is 
not a casual inquiry, but a formal summons and 
questioning. The true filial spirit would have 
brought him to the father directly, without the in- 
tervention ofaservant. But the self-righteous are 
always in more intimate relations with the ser- 
vants of God’s house, than with God Himself. It 





(*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1869, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 





cannot be doubted that this whole scene symbo- 
lizes (and was so intended) the difference between 


. the reception of the Penitent and the Self-Righ- 


teous at the Heavenly Home and in the Father's 
Heart. It isan illustration of Psalm 138:6. What 
these things meant ?—What sort of things are these? 
—implying doubt of their propriety, as well as of 
their meaning. Our provincialism: “What sort of 
doings are these?’ put in a sharp, censorious tone, 
is the best expression of the original question. 
Poor, selfish soul, even before he heard the cause, 
he was vexed that his father’s house should be fill- 
ed with joy without his knowledge and consent. 
Unfilial son! to put thy father’s conduct upon trial, 
and call thy father’s servant to testify! Who art 
thou, to judge thy FATHER’S ways, presumptuous 
man? : 

27. Thy brother—Which should have awakened 
all the nobler impulses of natural affection, and 
have recalled the tender associations of boyhood. 
Has come—Recalling the long, sad separation, the 
source of so great peril to the wanderer, and grief 
tothe father. Thy father—The word should have 
arouse filial love, and suggested obedience and re- 
verence. Hath killed—Every sentiment of hospita- 
lity and good fellowship should have given glad 
response to this honored rite, sacred, even to the 
stranger. Hath received—Which should have sug- 
gested cheerful submission, or at least a philoso- 
phical yielding to the inevitable. Safe and sound— 
Common pity should have warmed up his heart at 
this news, even if the servant spoke, as is probable, 
of his bodily condition alone. But if he had the 
higher meaning of the father’s words at verse 24,— 
dead—alive—lost—found,—how did these words ap- 
peal to whatever was virtuous and religious within 
him? It is thus that the servants of God touch 
every chord of the selfish sinner’s heart, to awaken 
if possible a generous response to the Father’s Be- 
nevolent Will. The servant does not speak of the 
running out to meet the prodigal, the embrace, the 
robe, the ring, and the shoes; but the elder brother 
knows enough of the father’s heart, and of the bro- 
ther’s probable destitution, to infer all that. 

28. He was angry—Here appears the Pharisee 
murmuring at Jesus, verse 2; and the contrast with 
the compassion of the father. He thought this vir- 
tuous anger against sanctioning sin, in another, 
but what a depth of sin it revealed within himself! 
Would not go in—The contrast with the father’s run- 
ning out to welcome. And here again is the Pha- 
risee who would not go in to eat with sinners. Thus 
he stands where the brother whom he condemns 
lately stood, as one wilfully sel/-banished from his 
father’s house! This righteous son, in the very 
name of righteousness, is in open rebellion against 
the Holy Father! Therefore—How different the 
conditions of heart which draw the father’s com- 
passion toward these sons; yet of the two the elder 
was the most pitiable. Came his father out—Gravely, 
sadly, with none of the hopeful, elastic joy which 
marked the other coming out. Yet the same long- 
suffering and Fatherly love, “not willing that any 
should perish,” is shown here. Hntreated him—W hat 
an anomaly! that men must _ needs be entreated to 
exercise the holiest feelings of their nature, and to 
take the purest and highest joys attainable. Let us 
remember the Father’s patience and love, and bear 
even with such religious persons as those/who, like 
this man, in their pitiful self-righteousness, exalt 
themselves above their brethren, refusing to greet 
them in the Lord, or fellowship them as brothers, 
saying, ‘‘ Iam holier than thou!” Is there not need, 
in this day of ritualistic exclusiveness, that we of 
the evangelical side, should learn of this good fa- 
ther the grace of entreaty ? Oh, wandering brother, 
cease to rejoice in the multitude of thy external 
services, cease thy unhappy separation from thy 
father’s house, and come in, come in, and let us sit, 
and eat and rejoice together as of old! 

29. Lo,—Abrupt beginning; there is no tender 
and respectful preface ofthe name Father. Contrast 
the address of the younger son with this ; and com- 
pare this with the Pharisee’s prayer, Luke 18: 11, 12, 
Many years—Which adds to thy obligation and to 
my faithfulnes. J servethee—Here the spirit of him 
crops out, the spirit of a s’ave, and not ofa son. The 
younger son, when he came to his confession, had 
too much of the filial spirit, too high a sense of a 
Father’s love and a son’s place, to say what he had 
purposed: Make me as one of thy hired servants. Yet 
this fellow does not scruple to speak of himself as a 
slave, rather thanason. As though such a confes- 





sion were an appeal to a true Father’s heart! Net- 
ther transgressed I—which was of course untrue; his 
very conduct was then belying this. But hisstan- 
dard of righteousness and sin, had reference to let- 
ter, not spirit, The Pharisee appears in this pre- 
sumptuous claim: “I fast, I give tithes of all!” 
Thou never gavest me—Ah, it was not the Father, 
then; that thou wast serving, but thyself! He unco- 
vers his Selfishness, the root of his dreadful sin, 
A kid—Narrow soul! But this is the coin in which 
the self-righteous ever reckons his reward. Make 
merry—There had been no merry-making in that 
house since a son had been lost; the father’s heart 
was sorrow-stricken, he “would not be comforted;” 
how could he make merry, and how couldst thou have 
wished or asked a merry-making? This glimpse 
into that home, during the prodigal’s absence, 
would lead us to believe that the elder son, at the 
very first hearing of the sounds of festivity, conjec- 
tured the real cause. With my friends—A grim 
merry-making that would have been, if they were » 
congenial spirits ; no wonder the good father had’ 
no relish for such. 

30. As soon as—Not waiting for him to earn some 
consideration; not waiting to consult me and my 
pleasure! This, thy son—Most contemptifous phras- 
ing; but in disavowing his brotherhood, he plainly 
renounced his sonship. See Ist John 4: 20. Thy 
living—“ A covert reproach of his father for having 
givenithim.’’—AV/ord, But rather like what follows, 
intended to contrast the prodigal waste of his 
brother with his own careful servitude, by 
which the living was increased. He had exalt- 
ed self by giving his virtues absolutely; he does 
the same now by contrast. With harlots—Is this 
a truth, which gives us a glimpse of the fact 
that messages and messengers from home 
had followed the prodigal; that reports of his sad 
doings had reached his relatives? Or, is it,as Al- 
ford conjectures: “A charitable addition on the 
part of the elder brother, such as those represented 
by him always take care to make under similar 
circumstances?” Thou hast killed for him—And for 
thee, too, selfish one, if thou hadst but the heart to 
eat with thanksgiving and joy over a brother’s sal- 
vation. The fatted calf—which, according to his ba- 
sis of computing rewards, was giving the wasteful 
prodigal better pay than the hard working econo- 
mist. 

31. Son—He was still entitled to the name, although 
showing none of the spirit of ason, This title is 
consistent with the dealings of God with Israel 
through all their sins. Especially did Jesus, during 
all His ministry, recognize the Jews as the chosen 
and favored sons. He came to all the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, Pharisees as well as publicans, 
Thou art ever with me—This, in the parable, is plain- 
ly the sufficient justification for the alleged neglect 
of the elder son: Not because Ido not appreciate 
you, but because I put you upon the same footing 
with myself. Would I reward myself for faithful- 
ness, or rejoice over my own restoration to home? 
Besides, thou art already the heir; I have promised 
thee all that I have; nay, it is already thine; what 
more could I give? But in seeking the spiritual 
significance of these words we are met with the 
difficulty referred to above: How can the sonship 
and heirship which they imply be reconciled with 
the utter lack of likeness to the true son and heir of 
God’s kingdom, which this elder son displays? 
The difficulty might, indeed, be jumped,by suppo- 
sing this to be one of those necessary discrepancies 
which are required by the parabolic form of speech 
in providing consistent costume for all the parts. 
My own view (as of the just persons, Lesson 31), is 
that Christ speaks from the Pharisees’ stand-point; 
a view of the relations of Israel to God which cer- 
tainly was in a sense true, until the entire rejection 
of the Jews, after the crucifixion. But no doubt the 
matter is purposely left just thus by that broad 
heavenly charity which would leave open the door 
to all, even such as this elder son; the same motive 
which left the son’s decision in uncertainty, and 
closed the parable with golden words (verse 32), 
which are, indeed, the key-note of this whole 
chapter. 

32. It was meet—For me and for thee and for all 
the household. Make merry and be glad—Re- 
joicing and showing our joy; pleased and glad, the 
whole nature stirred up to joy. This, thy brother— 
The son denied, but the father re-affirmed the rela- 
tion; he is thy brother, and thou shouldst deal with 
him, nay, thou must meet him and deal with him 
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assuch. Was dead,and is alive—The meetness is 
based upon this, or, rather, is not separate from 
this. There can be no joy over a sinner in his sins, 
There issuch a thing as untimely sympathy with 
the unrepentant criminal; but to rejoice over re- 
stored virtue, to sympathize with the truly peni- 
tent—this is meet. For is there not joy in Heaven 
over that which was lost, and is found? 


ANALYSIS. 


SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS EXHIBITED. 
I. In Its Errects UPoN CHARACTER. 


Developing selfishness, anger, pride, worldliness, 
cruelty. 
II. IN ITs RELATIONS TO THE HEAVENLY FATHER. 
Producing estrangement, irreverence, complaining, 
servility, blasphemy, rebellion. 

III. In Its RELATIONS TO BRETHREN. 


Causing jealousy, envy, hatred, detraction, sepa- 
ration, 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
[ESPECIALLY FOR INFANT-SCHOOLS. ] 


The Prodigal Son illustrates How we are to come 
to God. 

The Self-Righteous Son shows How we are not to 
come. 


ao <r eo :*”*~—SO 


A Chinese Version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son 


HOV AWAH, a young Chinaman, isa 
scholar at the Five Points House of In- 
dustry. He reads the Testament in Eng- 
lish, and then gives the sense in a dialect of 
his own. The following is given in the 
Monthly Record for May. It is the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son: 


‘*A man hetwosons. Son speak he to 
father; father got money; give some he; 
father he take it all right. ‘I just now give 
you half.’ He give him half, he go long 
way—like me come China to New York. 
No be careful of money, use too much; mo- 
ney all gone; he very hungry. He went to 
man. He want work, he says; all right; 
he tell him to feed pigs. He give pigs 
beans; he eat with pigs himself. He just 
now talk: ‘My father he rich man—too 
much money. What for me stay here hun- 
gry? I want go and see my father. I 
say to him, ‘‘I very bad.’’ He knows I 
bad. Emperor (God) see I bad. ‘‘No be son, 
me be coolie.’’’ He go back, long way, fa- 
ther see him. He take him on the neck. 
The son say: ‘I very bad. I just now no 
be your son; I coolie.’ His father talkey to 
boy, and say: ‘Get handsome coat; give 
he ring, give he shoes; bring he shoes; 
bring fat cow—kill him; give him to eat.’ 
They very glad. He all same dead; just 
now come back alive; he lost, he get back. 
Number one son come. He hear music, he 
tell servant, ‘What for they make music?’ 
He say, ‘ Your brother come back ; your fa- 
ther very glad he no sick ; he kill fat cow.’ 
Number one son very angry; he no go in- 
side; very angry. Father he come out; he 
say: ‘Nono beangry.’ Number one son, 
he say: ‘I stay all time by father; never 
make him angry. My father never kill one 
fat cow for me. My brother he very bad, 
he use money too much; he have fat cow 
and music.’ Father say; ‘ You no under- 


stand; he just dead; he now come to life; | 


he lost, he now come back.’ 
music.’ 


They make 
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HOW TO WORK UP A COUNTY. 


[An address delivered by the Rev. William Harris, 
of Towanda, Pa., at the recent Pennsylvania State 
Convention at Williamsport. ] 8 


6¢ 1 T appears to me that the only way in which 

we can reach the masses is through that 
democratic institution, the Sunday-school. Our 
churches apparently will remain as they are for 
many years to come; but there is a broad de- 
mocratic base for the Sunday-school which I 
hope never will be subverted. Indeed the 
Sabbath-school has made great progress in this 
respect. It used to be an aristocratic affair. We 
used to get our best children into the churches, 
and we did not let the outside populace come 
in. Now wegetthem where we can find them, 
in all parts of our city, or town, or neighbor- 
hood. Butnotsoinevery place.” The speaker 
then referred to two countiesin the eastern part 
of the State, that began with about the same 
population and facilities. One to-day is a suc- 
cess in Sunday-school matters; the other is 
not. When aman is to be trained for a boat- 
race, or for the display of peculiar muscular 
power, he is not always prepared from the 
start. He must exercise his muscular power, 
and increase in strength from day to day. He 
must organize his forces, and prepare them 
with care for the struggle. So in the political 
world. We organize a party with a certain 
particular endin view. Were conventions and 
institutes organized by individual men, we 
would never accomplish the object of working 
up a particular county. Money is required to 
help the matter on. Hold institutes and con- 
ventions in all parts of the counties. Bradford 
county owes much of its success to its mis- 
sionary, who gives his whole time to the work, 
summer and winter. But the minister and 
Sunday-school teacher should also be interested 
in the work. We should do all in our power 
to help it along. The ‘working up of the 
county’? would have met with very poor suc- 
cess in Bradford had it depended altogether on 
the church. 

Make use of the county papers. There is 
hardly an editor so cross-grained, or so utterly 
hopeless, as to refuse to give up some corner of 
his paper for the use of the Sunday-school cause. 
Generally they are willing to publish almost 
every week something in regard to the matter. 
They will give a part of a column at any time. 
In this way Bradford brings Sunday-school 
matters before the public. 

There is sometimes an apparent difficulty to 
get men in the neighborhood to assist in the 
organization of schools ; but the greater diffi- 
culty appears to be to find a man to act as su- 
perintendent,—the trouble being on denomi- 
national questions. They are willing to have 
Sunday-schools—" you cannot find any deno- 
mination called by the name of Christ not wil- 
ling to have Sunday-schools.” Individual 
cases may be found, but taking the people as 
a mass, they are willing. “If you imagine 
that the people in the neighborhood are not 
willing to have a school, go three or four miles 
off, out of their way, and often they will have 
a Sunday-school just to ‘spite you.’’’ Upon the 
superintendent of a new school in a great mea- 
sure often depends its success. Tostart, if you 
can do no better, take a man who is simply 
willing to carry on the school; and he will be 
very apt to keep it up, after a short course of 
training. : 

The securing of teachers is sometimes a little 
difficult. The missionary should know how 
to give suggestions, so that any man can con- 








duct the Bible-lesson. In the first place, the 
Bible-lesson is read over. If possible, get the 
parents to talk about the lesson and read it at 
home. Read it over two or three times in 
school, until the young people get to under- 
stand it pretty well. Ask questions which 
will bring out the text simply, of what was 
read. Go from the first to the second verse, 
and soon. Then go over the Bible-lesson, and 
ask the meaning of some if not all the harder 
words contained therein. If they do not un- 
derstand, tell them the meaning of the words. 
Then go over the lesson, getting the general 
sense of the passage, and bringing out the main 
points. There are few men who thoroughly 
illustrate what they teach, until they get some 
pretty fair notion of the lesson, or unless they 
go over and study pretty closely; and even 
then they may get their heads muddled by it, 
unless careful in giving questions and answers, 

“There is a power in the ramifications of 
Sunday-schools to reach every part of every 
county in our State, I do not care in what cir- 
cumstances the persons may be placed. Brad- 
ford county combines every quality of com- 
munity that you can very well imagine—nearly 
every condition, and two or three different 
languages, with all grades of people, down to 
the thoroughly illiterate. Yet the missionary 
reports that the county is perhaps-as well or- 
ganized for Sunday-school work as it can well 
be. And soit could be in every county in the 
State. I do not believe a county is to be found 
anywhere in this great commonwealth that 
cannot, by this very simple method, be ‘tho- 
roughly worked up, and the masses be brought 
to know the story of Jesus and his love.” 


a ee 
A MIND TO WORK. 
W. have the following quaint skeleton 
of asermon clipped from an old news- 

paper: 

Text—Nehemiah 4: 6. 
a mind to work.”’ 

This refers to the members of the Jewish 
church who re-built the walls of Jerusalem. 

1. Notice their circumstances : 

(a.) They are poor, very poor. 

(6.) They are greatly harassed by their 

enemies. 

2. Notice their disposition : 

(a.) They had not a mind to rest. 

(0.) They had not a mind to look on. 

(c.) They had not a mind to talk. 

(d.) They had not amind to plan and 

advise. 

(e.) They had not a mind to find fault. 

(f.) But they had a mind to work. 

8. Notice the result: 

(a.) Their work was done. 

(0.) It was well done. 

Application—"‘Go thou and do likewise.” 


plaggiis = 

PROGRESSIN PRAYER.—Mr. Moody says, 
that two years ago, when the daily noon 
prayer-meeting was started in London, 
everybody began praying for the world,— 
the whole world. About the second week, 
the prayers began to be limited, in the 
main, to Europe, the third week to 
England, the fourth to London; and about 
the fifth week the burden of prayer began 
to be, ‘‘O, Lord! have mercy on me ; break 
up the fallow-ground of my soul; give me a 
broken heart.’’? . And then, and not till 
then, God’s Spirit came down upon the 
meetings in power. 


‘““The people had 
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LEsson No. 33, to be taught Sunday, 
August 15th, may be found in Luke 16: 19- 
29. Subject: Dives and Lazarus. 

a 


WE have received $1 for Chloe Lankton, 
from J. A. B., Williamsport, Pa. 
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Lo, These Many Years Do I Serve Thee! 


HE characters of the Pharisee and of 
the Publican, as drawn by the Evange- 
lists, are types of two contrasted classes of 
men, which are to be found wherever men 
and women are to be found. Our Lord ut- 
tered his most terrible denunciations to- 
wards the Pharisees, men specially marked 
by their religiousness, while his words of 
most gracious love and tenderness were 
spoken in behalf of men who had been no- 
torious for their misdeeds,—publicans and 
sinners. He seems throughout his ministry 
studiously to have placed himself in antago- 
nism to the former, and in relations of kind- 
ness and fellowship with the latter. There 
is no escaping the conclusion, then, that 
there may be a certain kind of religiousness, 
marked by general uprightness of life and 
abounding in acts of devotion, which yet in 
God’s sight is more offensive than a life of 
open sin. It is a startling thought, surely, 
and may well challenge serious attention. 
This very parable of the Prodigal Son, 
which we have been considering, has its 
reverse, as well as its obverse side. While 
it holds forth to the sinner a picture of his 
sin and his forgiveness, it at the same time, 
in the character of the elder son, holds the 
mirror up to a class of men who have their 
type in the Pharisee. 

‘* Lo, these many years do I serve thee.” 
This man is a member of the church. He 
attends public worship twice on the Sab- 
bath. He is as regular as the clock at the 
weekly lecture and the prayer-meeting. He 
teaches in the Sunday-school. He fasts 
often, though perhaps not twice every week. 
He is punctual in paying pew-rent, and 
subscribes largely to benevolent societies, 
possibly even to the tenth of hisincome. He 
is zealous for the extension of the church, 
‘*compassing sea and land to make one 
proselyte.”” He is among the loudest advo- 
cates for temperance and moral reform of 
every kind. He is notorious as a stickler 
for law and order. What lacks he yet? 
How was it possible that our Lord could 
use such language as he did towards men of 





this class, while he had only words of ten- 
derness and compassion towards repentant 
prodigals ? 

Perhaps arithmetic may help us a little 
in the understanding of this question, and 
the illustration may be allowable, since our 
Lord himself used oneof likeimport in a pa- 
rallel cuse. We all know something of the 
magnitude of the debt of the United States. 
Now let us suppose two men, each of whom 
owes an amount equal to our entire national 
debt, say two thousand five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Towards the payment of 
this claim one debtor has ten dollars, the 
other’ has one cent, or perhaps nothing at 
all. Now, though it may be true that ten 
dollars, as compared with one cent, is a 
thousand to one, yet when compared to the 
whole obligation, the two sums are sub- 
stantially equal. The two men are equally 
and hopelessly bankrupt. 

The mistake of the Pharisee is that he 
has no adequate conception of the extent 
and magnitude of God’s claim upon him,— 
a claim so great that, in view of it, the 
worst of men and the best of men are on a 
level. We are all sinners in the sight of 
God. One looking from the Hochste Spitze 
of Monte Rosa, sheer down ten thousand 
feet, upon the little village of Macugnaga, 
would see no difference in the height of two 
of the villagers, though one might be a 
giant of ten feet and the other a pigmy of 
three. Could we realize how infinitely we 
all fall below the height of God’s require- 
ments, we would understand better the 
hatefulness of spiritual pride, and the scorn 
which our Lord felt towards it. Where all 
are hopelessly ruined and guilty, the vir- 
tues first required are humility towards 
God, and charity towards our fellow sin- 
ners. In both of these the Pharisee failed. 
He was elated on account of the ten dollars 
in his pocket; he forgot the claim of two 
thousand five hundred millions hanging 
over his head. Our Lord does not commend 
the sin of the prodigal, or condemn the good 
done by the elder son, but he would have 
us understand that the state of the heart 
towards God isof more importance than 
anything we can do for him, and that the 
repentant sinner, who says ‘I will arise 
and return tomy father,’’ is in a more hope- 
ful condition than the most orthodox and 
zealous religionist, whose feeling is ‘‘ Lo, 
these many years do I serve thee.’’ 

Se ee 

THE TEACHER TEACHING.—Often think, 
dear teacher, that you hear the voice of 
Jesus, as he comes to your class, inquiring 
of the little ones, ‘‘ Children, have you here 
any meat ?”’ 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
Are Numbers Everything? 
BY THE REV. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 


UMBERS are never without signifi- 
cance and value. In morals and reli-- 
gion, as well as in temporal things, to be- 
nefit a single person is good, to benefit ten 
is ten times as good. 

Still, mere numbers are not everything 
A religious society composed of a score of 
intelligent Bible Christians, devoted, holy, 
like Stephen, ‘‘ full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost,”’ will be a greater power for good in 
any community than a whole church full 
of frivolous, inconsistent, nominal profes- 
sors of religion. The crafty church autho- 
rities, who would relax the discipline and 
throw open the doors to all comers, for the 
sake of increasing the number of names on 
the records, would not only resort to un- 
scriptural devices, but adopt a very weak 
and foolish policy. Such methods forfeit 
the respect of an intelligent public, and the 
church, so called, would be despised, and 
in regard to the true work of God, would be 
powerless. At the same time, it might be 
a social success, the Sabbath services fur- 
nishing as good a chance to display finery 
as the weekly ‘‘ hop’ at a fashionable sum- 
mer resort, and the place of worship being 
avery pleasant place to meet friends and 
acquaintances. 


May not a Sunday-school be so managed 
as to gain members on false principles, and 
prove an ambitious failure? Numbers look 
well, we confess, whether in the school- 
room or on paper. When the trumpets are 
duly blown, and an admiring world is in- 
formed that the school at Eutopia, which 
last year was in a dying condition, has been 
resuscitated ‘‘ under the very able manage- 
ment of John Smith, Esq., a real live su- 
perintendent,’? and now numbers seven 
hundred scholars, we all laud Mr. Smith; 
and he may be worthy of praise; every 
class of the school may have a competent, 
devoted teacher, intent on saving souls, and 
the whole tone of the school be deeply reli- 
gious. 

Nevertheless, numbers alone do not 
prove a school to be successful. On what 
principle, and by what methods are the 
growing numbers gathered? Suppose that 
there has been a lowering of the standard, 
little attention paid to catechisms and Bible 
lessons, nothing memorized, no real study, 
and no thorough teaching, but the hour 
filled up every Sabbath with excitements 
of one kind or another,—a panorama one 
Sunday and a comic address the next, with 
a weekly sociable and unlimited strawber- 
ries and cream, and a grand excursion 
monthly,—and to what does it all amount? 
The children and youth are morally injured: 
rathef than benefitted. They are, indeed, 
kept out of the streets and the fields for an 
hour. They may possibly find a grain of 
wheat, now and then, in this mountain of 
chaff; but the prevailing tendency will be 
to teach them to look lightly upon the 
truth of God, and all that pertains to reli- 
gion. 

Let us not, therefore, be over anxious for 
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mere numbers, either in the church or the 
Sunday-school. Where church members 
are of the right kind, the more of them the 
petter. Where a Sunday-school is doing 
its true work, the more scholars the better. 
But in neither case must we sacrifice the 
substance for the shadow. 





_>-___—_— 


HALF-HOUR PREACHERS, 


[Don’t Interrupt Them.] 


6 B ies I were a superintendent,’’ said Fa- 

ther Paxson, the well known Sunday- 
school missionary, in the opening sentence 
of his address to our school, ‘‘I would very 
rarely permit any one to make an address to 
my school. Speakers are apt to take time 
that ought to be employed in the study of the 
Bible. I never want to hinder for one mo- 
ment the opportunity of these half-hour 
preachers.”’ 

Golden speech. He made a few more 
good, earnest remarks, and, just at the right 
time, stopped, and had the grace to remain 
stopped, in the face of the temptation of an 
invitation from both superintendent and 
pastor, to say on, a little longer. 

‘Good for you, Father Paxson,’’ my 
heart exclaimed jubilantly, as he resolutely 
shook his white head and marched off the 
platform. Every eye was sparkling with 
attention, every ear attuned to listen, every 
countenance radiant with interest, yet this 
blessed saint had the exceeding grace to 
know when to stop. How I wish there 
were more like him! In my day and gene- 
ration I have been connected with many 
Sunday-schools; some in log cabins, some 
in beautiful temples. Consequently I have 
many times heard announcements to the 
effect that Mr. or Dr. or Rev. Good-as-the- 
average will now address the school. 

When such announcements came before 
the lesson I could stand them with some 
equanimity, but after, ah me! When I 
hear them I am fain to give utterance to my 
emotion in that supplicatory ejaculation, so 
oft repeated in the Litany of the Episcopal 
church, ‘‘ Good Lord deliver us.’’ 

Once in a thousand, a man of discrimina- 
tion and intuition rises to make a speech. 
A few brief, incisive sentences, concerning 
one strong, sharp, vital truth, earnestly and 
lovingly uttered, and heisdone. For every 
such man thank God heartily. But most 
heartily thank him for the man who unva- 
tyingly refuses to crowd aside or displace 
the good seed that may have been, with 
inexpressible labor, by earnest and faithful 
teachers, implanted in the hearts of the 
learners, by any dismal, ten-minute ha- 
Tangue, or equally disastrous rehash of pal- 
try anecdotes or laugh-begetting stories. 

In one Sunday-school where I had a class 
of wide-awake lads, our superintendent 
Seemed to have a mania for inviting every 
Strange, elderly person of the prescribed 
gender, who chanced to visit the school, to 
‘favor us witha few remarks.”’ Often have 
I glanced around the room as one of these 
unfortunate persons arose to favor (?) us, 
the lesson having been cut short in order. 
The faces of the earnest workers, the teach- 
ers who truly and faithfully sowed and wa- 





tered and besought the Lord for the in- 
crease, assumed various expressions indica- 
tive of their several emotions. Some wore 
a look of indignant protest, others of ill- 
concealed scorn for the weakness and lack 
of perception on the part of both superin- 
tendent and speaker; others again looked 
meekly enduring, as though, one way or 
another, like most of the ills of life, it could 
be borne; while yet others gazed around 
with pitiful appealing glances, and then, as 
in despair, settled into a listless vacancy of 
expression which must have been inspiring 
to the worthy orator. A few teachers inva- 
riably bowed their heads, and I have no 
doubt implored the Lord fervently to make 
all things work together for good. 

Boys are not fools. They judge righteous 
judgment as a general thing. They esti- 
mate men and ministers generally at just 
about their proper value. They know when 
&@ man is in earnest and when he only 
wishes them to think he is. They know 
when he speaks from a sense of duty, and 
when from a heart full of sympathy and 
love. Boys differ from their teachers in 
that they won’t bebored. The momentthe 
speaker loses his hold upon their attentive 
interest, that moment they draw upon their 
Own resources. Who ever knew a boy’s 
resources to be exhausted ?”’ 

Oh how often have I wished as I have 
watched these doomed and doom-foresha- 
dowing elderly strangers, in that Sunday- 
school, each moment drawing them and us 
nearer that inevitable address, that the un- 
fortunate person were my uncle or my 
cousin, that I might whisper warningly, 
“Friend, don’t say a word unless the Spirit 
moves you mightily ; and in any case, say 
it short.”? For I hold to the divine right of 
the half-hour preacher. The parent has the 
child alway, if he so choose. The teacher 
in the day-school, in loco parenti, has that 
child’s being in his hands a large portion of 
each day. The minister has it in the Sab- 
bath service and the children’s church and 
in his blessed moments at the opening and 
closing of each Sunday-school service. The 
Sunday-school teacher has the one brief 
half-hour devoted to the Scripture lesson. 
Truly, the time is short. Six, eight, per- 
haps ten or twelve immortal souls, needing 
to be fed with the bread of lifeand refreshed 
with the living waters, look up to the 
teacher as the almoner from whose hands 
they are to receive these gifts of God. The 
teacher, consecrated to the work, feels the 
responsibility. In this brief time I must 
lead each one of these precious, blood-bought 
souls, at least one step, nearer, my God, to 
thee. In these brief moments I must plant 
in each heart some seed that shall bear fruit. 
I must tell these dear ones again, and with 
deeper interest and impressiveness, the 

“Old, old story 
Of unseen things above ; 


Of Jesus and his glory, 
Of Jesus and his love.” 


I must inspire each heart-with a desire to 
do or be or suffer something for this dear 
Friend who has lived and labored and suf- 
fered so for them. I too must work the 
works of my Father. 





With convictions like these the teacher 
turns to the lesson which has been carefully 
and prayerfully studied. Itis graven onthe 
heart. Passage by passage the class now 
study it together. The central truth is 
strongly brought out and all the side lights 
of the lesson are turned full upon it. Then 
come the questions from the scholars. The 
doubts, the fears, the muddles of the learn- 
ers’ hearts and intellects, all spread out be- 
fore the instructor. It is a solemn time, 
thishalf-hour. Impressions are being made 
for eternity. Unhappy is the teacher and 
the class that is subject to interruptions 
during its progress; or to anything at its 
close that may tend to dissipate these im- 
pressions.—ETHEL GREY, in The Central 
Christian Advocate. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field. 





A Meeting of Sunday-School Superinten- 
dents.—On the afternoon of the second day of 
the Illinois State Sunday-School Convention, 
lately held at Bloomington, the delegates were 
divided into three sections. These divisions 
met in different churches, and discussed sub- 
jects of particular interest to each section. A 
condensed report of each meeting was read on 
the following morning before the Convention 
at large. The following is the report from the 
division composed of superintendents : 

After devotional exercises the topics for dis- 
cussion were announced by Captain Wm. H. 
Hayden, of Springfield, who then, as presiding 
officer, called upon Prof. Philip G. Gillett, to 
open the question of ‘‘Order in the Sunday- 
School.’”? With almost entire unanimity the 
speakers agreed that a disorderly school was a 
most miserable failure. Order must be main- 
tained. To secure it, the superintendent, first 
of all, must himself be orderly. He must be 
an example of quietness and punctuality— 
prompt to open the school, and after one tap of 
the bell, stand in silence till absolute quiet is 
obtained—never, except in cases of extreme 
necessity, saying a word until all are still. 
The eye is more powerful than the voice to 
secure attention, and should be more used. 
A short season of silent prayer, just before the 
opening exercises, is a powerful means of se- 
curing order. No two inconsistent exercises 
must be carried on at the same time. The su- 
perintendent must not address the school while 
the teachers are marking the attendance, or 
the librarians are distributing the books, Do 
not allow strangers or visitors to talk to or sit 
near the classes. Keep teachers and scholars 
as far as possible in their places. Protect the 
teachers from every interfering cause, and 
then, having done your duty as superinten- 
dent, impress upon them the idea that they 
are responsible for such disorder as may exist 
in the classes. Insist that every scholar be 
kept busy during the whole session. During 
the time allotted to the lesson, do not, on any 
consideration, allow the Librarian or Secretary 
on the floor—for if not kept in subjection to the 
great object of the school, they become “ abo- 
minable nuisances,’’ and should be banished 
from the school. Finally, never allow gossipy 
teachers to use the Sunday-school as a place in 
which to ply their ‘‘ nefarious business.”’ 

The “Superintendent’s Preparation” next 
claimed the attention of the meeting. It was 
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well settled that the superintendent needed 
even more, preparation than the teacher. He 
is engaged to work, not only on the Sabbath, 
but for a whole year of 365 days. Sunday af- 
ternoon should find him commencing the 
study of the next week’s lesson. First, pray 
for God’s help and for humility—then read 
over the lesson—meditate upon it—get the best 
exposition of it possible—collect illustrations— 
carry the lesson in mind ali the week; in fine, 
become thoroughly saturated with the lesson, 
The preparation is three-fold, viz.: of the head, 
the heart, and the /eet,—fill the head, tune the 
heart, and clothe the feet properly. The super- 
intendent should always come to the school- 
room with his whole programme arranged and 
written out, and knowing well everything he 
is to do. 

The subject of ‘Superintendents’ Ad- 
dresses” being in order, it was generally con- 
ceded that the proper time for this exercise 
was at the close of the lesson. The address 
should be brief—to the point, and upon no- 
thing but the lesson. Its object should be to 
impress the central thought of the lesson more 
thoroughly upon the minds of the scholars. 
The superintendent is not to ‘‘ clinch’ the les- 
son,—that is the teachers’ work, but he is to 
help them. And this can never be done by 
giving an exhaustive address at the beginning 
of the exercises. It interferes with and fore- 
stalls the work of the teacher, who, having la- 
bored hard in preparing his lessons, finds that 
the superintendent, with his superior facili- 
ties, has ‘‘ stolen his ammunition,” and he has 
but little left wherewith to fight. The address 
should not go over the same ground that the 
teacher has already worked, but should con- 
tain some fresh thoughts, some apt illustra- 
tion, otherwise inaccessible to the teachers, 
The superintendent owes no courtesies to any 
one, and should never allow, for politeness’ 
sake, any one to interrupt the school by long 
or ill-timed addresses. If you do, by mistake, 
get one addicted to such unfortunate habits on 
your platform, pull him down at once, kindly 
but firmly. Never allow any one whom you 
do not know, to speak to the school, and even 
if you know him to be a good speaker, do not 
let him commence, until he has promised to 
confine himself to the subject of the lesson for 
the day. 

This discussion was followed by one upon 
‘The Use of the Blackboard.” As arule, the 
best schools use it freely. Any one who can 
write his own name, and is zealous in the 
cause, is capable of teaching the lesson with 
the assistance of the blackboard. If one can- 
not draw a picture, let him write the central 
thought of the lesson upon the board. Keep 
the exercise out of sight until it is time to be- 
gin the address. Do not attempt anything be- 
fore the school that you do not know how to 
execute. A blackboard lesson can only be 
elaborated by earnest thought and study. Re- 
member always to stop when you are through. 

Springfield, Il. C. L. C., Secretary. 





Baltimore, Maryland.—The Anniversary of 
the Baptist Sunday-School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Baltimore was recently held with the 
First church. Every Baptist school in the city 
was represented. 2,000 persons were in at- 
tendance, including about 1,200 scholars of the 
schools. The Secretary, Rev. J. B. Hawthorne, 
addressed the teachers on the dignity of their 
work, and the necessity of earnestness and 
piety in it. The pastor of the church, Rey, Dr. 
Williams, addressed the children very hap- 
pily. The singing was very sweetly done by 








the scholars. The Secretary’s statement exhi- 
bited a prosperous state of the Association. 
The schools embraced in it, 10 in number, in- 
clude 251 teachers and 1,511 scholars, The offi- 
cers for 1869 are Wm. Miller, President, and 
John F. Weishampel, Jr., Secretary. 





County Conventions in Illinois.—William 
Reynolds, of Peoria, has the following list of 
appointments for County Conventions in 
Southern Illinois, which he expects to attend 
and assist in conducting. We gladly publish 
it for the information of workers in the locali- 
ties named, and also as suggestive of the kind 
of work that may be laid out by earnest volun- 
teers in other fields: 


County. Place. Time. 
Jefferson, Mount Vernon, August 3d and 4th, 
Franklin, Benton, “5th and 6th. 
Williamson, Marion, “ 10th and 11th, 
Johnson, Vienna, “ 12th and 18th. 
Massac, Metropolis, * 16th and 17th. 
Pope, Golconda, “ 18th and 19th. 
Hardin, Elizabethtown, ** 20th and 21st. 
Gallatin, Shawneetown, ** 23d and 2th, 
Saline, Harrisburg, “* 25th and 26th. 
Hamilton, McLainsburg, * 27th and 28th. 
White, Carmi, * 30th and 3ist. 
Wabash, Mount Carmel, Sept’r. Ist and 2d, 
Edwards, Albion, ‘8d and 4th, 
Wayne, Fairfield, “ 6th and 7th. 





A Fine Anniversary.—A very beautiful and 
successful Sunday-school Anniversary was 
held on Thursday evening, July 8th, at the 
Kenderton Presbyterian church, Tioga Street, 
Philadelphia. The pastor, Rev. Samuel W. 
Duffield, presided and made the opening ad- 
dress. George H. Stuart, Esq., and Rey. J. W. 
Dulles were also present and spoke, 

The arrangements were nearly or quite per- 
fect—nothing happening to cause the least de- 
lay or to mar the fulfillment of the plan. The 
church was crowded, and the opinion was fre- 
quently expressed by competent judges, that 
the whole Anniversary was equal, if not supe- 
rior, to the best which have been held. 

The children showed excellent practice in 
singing, particularly the ‘Golden Nine.” 
Among the pieces were two from “Songs of 
Gladness’’—the “Mount of Blessing,’ and 
that which illustrated the ‘‘Golden Nine.” 
‘*Chime on, sweet bells,’’ was given with Has- 
sler Brothers’ accompaniment of bells. Mr. 
Wm. Gamble had charge of the music, But 
the most unique feature was ‘The Fruits of 
the Spirit,”’ an adaptation of the ‘Golden 
Nine” idea, In the centre of the platform, 
among plants and flowers, stood a white, cir- 
cular board, trimmed with evergreen. The 
classes, beginning with two little girls from 
the Infant department, then contributed their 
‘floral offerings.’’ The first was a bouquet, 
which was placed in the centre; then came 
wreaths for ‘‘ Love,’’ “ Joy,’ ‘‘ Peace,” &¢.,— 
each with the attribute marked upon it, and 
with a card attached, bearing the class-title 
and motto and name of the person to whom it 
was given; the two scholars coming forward 
with this brought also a bouquet, and repeated 
a text containing the word represented; 
‘“‘Love,” for example, was brought by two 
girls, with the text, ‘‘ Love one another.” 
When completed, the circle was filled with 
wreaths, which touched each other and resem- 
bled an endless chain. Then the ‘Golden 
Nine” sang, and afterwards the classes (still 
going from smaller to larger,) brought bouquets 
to form across above the circle. When all 
was arranged, the gas was turned on ina row 
of foot-lights, and the ‘‘ Fruits of the Spirit’ 





—————————— 
were brightly lighted up, so that all could seg 
them distinctly. 

The children who recited verses, as well ag 
the larger ones, who simply brought bouquets, 
showed excellent drill. They were not exciteg 
or flurried, but were remarkable for their 
promptness, accuracy and clear voices, A 
change in the plan, made at the last moment, 
compelled them to leave the platform differ. 
ently from the original design, and, as a re. 
sult, the ‘Golden Nine” band of little girls 
countermarched across the stage, contrary to 
previous instruction. Yet, even under these 
disadvantages, there was no error committed, 
and all the recitations were perfect. 

The school is in a flourishing condition, The 
pastor’s whole heart and soul is enlisted in the 
work with the children, and, as a consequence, 
the school not only, but the church and com- 
munity around it, feel the good influence, 

Tioga, 





Teachers’ Pledges—Howard Mission, New 
York.—William H. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Howard Mission Sunday-School, New York 
City, has prepared a form of pledge, which is 
taken by every candidate for the office of 
teacher in the Mission. The pledge is nicely 
printed in colored ink, on a flexible card, 
Around the border are the following: At the 
top, ‘Our Commission— Go Teach.’ Read 
Matthew 28: 20;’’ at the bottom, ‘‘ Who Shall 
Not Teach?—Read Psalm 50: 16-20;’ at one 
side, ‘Our Weapon—‘ The Sword of the Spirit;’” 
at the other side, “‘Our Motto—‘We Work for 
Souls.’”’ The pledge is as follows: 

1, Believing that the Scriptures mean what they 
say,in John 3: lé6and 36; and that those who die 
believing in the Lord Jesus Christ are eternally 
saved, and those who believe Nort are eternally Lost, 
the wrath of God ABIDING ON them, I will endeavor, 
to the best of my ability, to lead my scholars to be- 
lieve in Jesus NOW. 

2. I promise to be in my place before my class regu- 
larly and punctually every session, and if, at any 
time, I am unable to keep this promise, I will 


either be represented by a substitute or inform the , 


Superintendent of such intended absence. 

3. In order to secure the co-operation of my fellow 
laborers, assist them, and better qualify myself for 
my work of Teaching, I wi. attend the Weekly 
TEACHERS’ MEETING, even if it sometimes costs 
me a sacrifice to do it. 

4, Knowing that to succeed in winning souls to 
Christ we must have the help of the Holy Spirit, 
and that God gives tothose who ask him and helps 
those who try to help themselves: I will always 
preface my work in the class with prayer and pre- 
paration, and supplement it with prayer and pa- 
tience. 

N.B.—You are requested carefully and prayer 
fully to consider the above pledges, and if you can 
conscientiously subscribe to them, please sign two 
copies, returning one to me and keeping the other 
for your own reference, when we shall most cor- 
dially welcome you among us as a worker for 
Jesus. Yours, Wo. H. Surron, Sup’t. 





Minnesota.—The Eleventh Annual Report 
of the State Assaciation, which we have receiv- 
ed by favor of H. M. Knox, State Secretary, 
shows that there are 638 Sunday-schools in the 
State ; 578 report 5,492 teachers, 35,322 scholars, 
and 1,111 conversions the past year. The ave- 
rage attendance is 23,746; volumes in libraries 
77,773; schools closed in winter 233; new 
schools 134, 





Salem, North Carolina.—The meeting of the 
friends of Sunday-schools in Forsythe County, 
called at Salem for the 17th of July, was quite 
asuccess, They adjourned to meet again Au- 
gust 12th, with the prospect of organizing 4 
County Convention. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


Please consult this column every week. 








On Trial for 50 Cents.—Since we first 
proposed to mail The Sunday-School Times 
four months (17 weeks) on trial for 50 cents, 
quite a number of friends of the journal, 
pelieving it to be an inexpensive way of 
doing good, have sent us the names of the 
achers and other friends of their Sabbath- 
ghools, and directed that the paper be for- 
yarded to them, assuring us that after a pe- 
nsal of its columns for that length of time, 
there is no doubt that many if not all will 
themselves become permanent subscribers. 
Itis with this object in-view that the pro- 
psition has been made, and we hope it will 
peembraced by all who feel inclined to en- 
qurage their teachers in the good work. 

Silicated Blackboards.—This new style of 
grface is a very superior article, and we 
sivise Sabbath-schools intending to pur- 
chase a blackboard to examine the silicate 
fnish, because while it is smoother and 
las expensive than other kinds, it seems to 
equally as good, and hence more desira- 
tle A list of sizes and prices of these 
wards will be found in advertising columns 
ofrecent numbers of this paper. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


“BETTER THAN RUBIES.’’* 


BY EMMA F. R. CAMPBELL. 








CHAPTER XXvV. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


ABEL and Grace had many pleasant walks 

and rides together. Mr. Leslie had placed 
lis handsome -equipage, with the careful 
“John,’’ at his daughter’s disposal, and nearly 
‘ery fine day, wrapped in their comfortable 
buffalo robes, they made a trip to Central Park, 
about the city, returning the calls-of their 
young friends. The change from the quiet, 
mow-covered hills of herown home to the gay 
tireets of the city, just at this carnival season, 
Wasto our little country girl very great, and 
Grace enjoyed the exhilaration and excitement 
it afforded. But her cheery laugh was often 
mddenly checked, and her ,bright eye mois- 
ned with pity, as some poor, shivering child 
@ossed their path or tremblingly held outa 
hand fora penny. And as they occasionally 
drove through the byways of the city, she 
would wonder if the inmates of those dingy 
houses knew it was Christmas time, and wish 
the could be Santa Claus and pay them alla 
surprise visit. Mabel had been soaccustomed to 
the sight of poverty as displayed in the streets, 
and brought up to consider most of the sup- 
Pliants for charity miserable impostors, she 
had never troubled herself about them. It 
was an easy thing to put a penny into the ex- 
tended hand, and this she did for her own gra- 
tification ; but when she heard Grace talk so 
feelingly about the poor, and repeat what Her- 
bert had told her of their sufferings, a new 
field of thought was opened to her and she 
began to wonder how she could relieve them. 
—_—_—_— 


* 

Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 
1809, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 





It was not long before an opportunity was 
given her to put in practice these kindly im- 
pulses. 

One pleasant morning, as they were saun- 
tering down Broadway, stopping now and 
then to look at the beautiful and curious things 
displayed in the shop windows, a pale, puny 
little girl, nearly their own age and size, at- 
tracted by their happy faces and warm winter 
costume, followed them at a short distance, 
stopping when they stopped, all the time gazing 
wistfully at them. She was very poorly clad, 
but was clean, and carried on her arm a basket 
filled with buttons, pins, and similar articles, 
which was the stock in trade. So absorbed had 
she been in watching the fine young ladies, 
however, she had forgotten her business, until 
Grace noticed her standing beside them, and 
touched by the sad, earnest expression of her 
face, asked in a gentle tone, 

‘* What have you to sell, little girl ?” 

“Have some buttons, Miss?’’ returned the 
child, startled from her reverie by Grace’s 
question, ‘‘only three cents a dozen, very 
nice,’”’ and her teeth chattered and her bare red 
fingers trembled with the cold as she displayed 
her goods. 

“T don’t care for the buttons, but I’m real 
sorry for you,” said Grace. ‘‘ Haven’t, you 
any warmer clothes ?”’ 

** No, Miss,’’ was the brief reply, then in a 
pleading tone she added, ‘‘ Please buy some - 
thing. I haven’t sold anything this morning.” 

‘““What do you do with your money ?”’ asked 
Mabel. ‘‘ Why don’t you buy yourself some 
warm clothes ?”’ 

‘Oh, it takes all to buy bread. Mother is 
sick now, and can’t work much. Please buy 
some buttons !’’ 

‘“‘ Haven’t you any father?’ continued Mabel. 

The child hesitated, then with a downcast 
look replied, 

‘““He’s gone away; we don’t know where 
he is.” 

‘And your mother is sick; but you can’t 
support the family, can you?” inquired Grace. 

‘*My brother helps; he is bigger than me, 
and sells papers. He buys the coal and I get 
bread when I can earn enough, and mother 
sews all she can.”’ 

“* What is your name ?”’ 

‘* Elsie, Miss, Elsie Brown.” 

“ Have you any more brothers and sisters ?”’ 

“Yes, I’ve got Susie and Bennie and little 
Winnie; she’s the baby,’’ and her voice fal- 
tered as she added, ‘‘ but she has a bad cough 
like mother’s,”’ 

Grace was by this time warmly interested in 
their new acquaintance, and wished to know 
more of her history, but Mabel doubted the 
propriety of talking with such a ragged child 
in the street, and in a whisper suggested giving 
her some money and going on their way, inti- 
mating that after all her story might not be 
true. Grace felt sure it was, but looking se- 
riously into Elsie’s face she asked, 

** Are you telling the truth, little girl?’’ 

Elsie looked up in surprise and quickly an- 
swered, 

“*T wouldn’t tella lie, Miss. 
better than that.”’ 

‘“* How did you learn better?’ asked Mabel. 

‘From mother and at Sunday-school.”’ 

“Oh, you go to Sunday-school, do you? 
That’s good!” said Grace. 

“T don’t go now; we moved too far away, 
and I haven’t any Sunday clothes; but I’m 
going again next summer.”’ 

‘¢ Where do you live, Elsie?’’ inquired Mabel. 

‘* Not far from here. No. 18, B.court. Won’t 


I guess I know 
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you go and see mother, and then you can know 
if I don’t tell the truth?” 

““T should like to very much,’’ said Grace, 
looking at Mabel. But Mabel shook her head. 
She was sure her mother would not approve of 
their going to such a place. After a little con- 
sultation they concluded to ask Herbert to go 
to B. court and find out if Elsie’s story was 
correct ; then perhaps they might make hera 
visit and do something to help her, So taking 
the shivering child into a store, they bought 
her a nice warm hood and a pair of mittens, 
then giving her some money to buy bread, 
they went on their way, with the image of the 
happy face and the echo of the glad “thank 
you” filling their hearts with joy and satisfac- 
tion for the deed of kindness they had done. 

Too soon for both the little girls was the 
holiday vacation over. Mabel declared, as she 
kissed Grace good-bye, it did not seem longer 
than yesterday since she came, and yet as she 
sat alone in her room, after the first outburst 
of grief at parting with her friend had subsided, 
thinking over the week, it seemed really quite 
a long time, so many things had happened. 
Beside all their walks and rides, how many 
nice talks and quiet hours for reading had 
they enjoyed, and how much farther along in 
the pilgrim path she was than when Grace 
first came. She seemed to have taken a fresh 
start, but she wondered if she should go back 
again now that she was left to battle alone with 
the lions in the way. Then Gracie’s oft re- 
peated words, ‘‘ Just trust in Jesus, remember 
how he said, ‘Iam with you alway,’ ‘I will 
never leave you nor forsake you,’ brought en- 
couragement to her heart. 

Then there was Elsie Brown; how much 
they had been enabled to do for her in their 
few days’ acquaintance. Herbert had found’ 
her story true, sure enough. The mother was 
struggling with disease, which was slowly but 
surely wearing her life away, and had been 
heartlessly forsaken in her poverty and suffer- 
ing by him who should have been: her support 
and protection. Robert, the eldest of the chil- 
dren, a bright, manly lad of fourteen, was the 
main dependence of the family. He did quite 
a thriving business as a news’ boy, managing 
to earn enough to pay the rent of the third 
story room where they lived, and get coal and 
occasionally a little meat or tea for his mother, 
while Elsie generally made enough to buy 
their bread. There were three younger chil- 
dren, the baby, about two years old, being, as 
Elsie had said, a sickly child, having inherited 
the mother’s fatal disease. 

Herbert became at once deeply interested in 
the family, especially as he found Mrs, Brown 
an intelligent, Christian woman, bearing all 
her trials with patience and resignation, and 
lost no time in doing what he could to relieve 
their most pressing wants. He greatly com- 

forted the mother’s heart by promising to have 
a care of the children when she should be taken 
from them. This had been the great burden 
on her mind in looking forward to the hour 
which she knew was not far off, when she 
should hear the Master’s summons, ‘‘ Come up 
higher.”’ She was ready and glad to go, but 
the thought of leaving her children exposed to 
the dangers and temptations of the city, with 
no one to look after them, embittered her last 
days with painful anxiety. Far away from 
her relatives, helpless and dying, the visit of 
Herbert Allen, with his kind Christian sym- 
pathy, was like a cup of cold water to her 
fainting soul, and was welcomed with tearful 
gratitude. i 

With Herbert, Mabel and Grace had mad 
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well settled that the superintendent needed 
even more, preparation than the teacher. He 
is engaged to work, not only on the Sabbath, 
but for a whole year of 365 days. Sunday af- 
ternoon should find him commencing the 
study of the next week’s lesson. First, pray 
for God’s help and for humility—then read 
over the lesson—meditate upon it—get the best 
exposition of it possible—collect illustrations— 
carry the lesson in mind all the week; in fine, 
become thoroughly saturated with the lesson. 
The preparation is three-fold, viz.: of the head, 
the heart, and the /eet,—fill the head, tune the 
heart, and clothe the feet properly. The super- 
intendent should always come to the school- 
room with his whole programme arranged and 
written out, and knowing well everything he 
is to do. 

The subject of ‘‘Superintendents’ Ad- 
dresses” being in order, it was generally con- 
ceded that the proper time for this exercise 
was at the close of the lesson. The address 
should be brief—to the point, and upon no- 
thing but the lesson. Its object should be to 
impress the central thought of the lesson more 
thoroughly upon the minds of the scholars. 
The superintendent is not to “‘ clinch” the les- 
son,—that is the teachers’ work, but he is to 
help them. And this can never be done by 
giving an exhaustive address at the beginning 
of the exercises. It interferes with and fore- 
stalls the work of the teacher, who, having la- 
bored hard in preparing his lessons, finds that 
the superintendent, with his superior facili- 
ties, has ‘stolen his ammunition,” and he has 
but little left wherewith to fight. The address 
should not go over the same ground that the 
teacher has already worked, but should con- 
tain some fresh thoughts, some apt illustra- 
tion, otherwise inaccessible to the teachers. 
The superintendent owes no courtesies to any 
one, and should never allow, for politeness’ 
sake, any one to interrupt the school by long 
or ill-timed addresses. If you do, by mistake, 
get one addicted to such unfortunate habits on 
your platform, pull him down at once, kindly 
but firmly. Never allow any one whom you 
do not know, to speak to the school, and even 
if you know him to be a good speaker, do not 
let him commence, until he has promised to 
confine himself to the subject of the lesson for 
the day. 

This discussion was followed by one upon 
“The Use of the Blackboard.”’ As arule, the 
best schools use it freely. Any one who can 
write his own name, and is zealous in the 
cause, is capable of teaching the lesson with 
the assistance of the blackboard. If one can- 
not draw a picture, let him write the central 
thought of the lesson upon the board. Keep 
the exercise out of sight until it is time to be- 
gin the address. Do not attempt anything be- 
fore the school that you do not know how to 
execute. A blackboard lesson can only be 
elaborated by earnest thought and study. Re- 
member always to stop when you are through. 

Springfield, Ii. C. L. C., Secretary. 


Baltimore, Maryland.—The Anniversary of 
the Baptist Sunday-School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Baltimore was recently held with the 
First church. Every Baptist school in the city 
was represented. 2,000 persons were in at- 
tendance, including about 1,200 scholars of the 
schools. The Secretary, Rev. J. B. Hawthorne, 
addressed the teachers on the dignity of their 
work, and the necessity of earnestness and 
piety init. The pastor of the church, Rey, Dr. 
Williams, addressed the children very hap- 
pily. The singing was very sweetly done by 


. Johnson, 





the scholars. The Secretary’s statement exhi- 
bited a prosperous state of the Association. 
The schools embraced in it, 10 in number, in- 
clude 251 teachers and 1,511 scholars. The offi- 
cers for 1869 are Wm. Miller, President, and 
John F. Weishampel, Jr., Secretary. 


County Conventions in Ilinois.—William 
Reynolds, of Peoria, has the following list of 
appointments for County Conventions in 
Southern Illinois, which he expects to attend 
and assist in conducting. We gladly publish 
it for the information of workers in the locali- 
ties named, and also as suggestive of the kind 
of work that may be laid out by earnest volun- 
teers in other fields: 

County. 
Jefferson, 
Franklin, 
Williamson, 


Place. Time. 
Mount Vernon, August 3d and 4th, 
Benton, “5th and 6th. 
Marion, “ 10th and Lith. 
Vienna, “ 12th and 13th. 
Metropolis, * 16th and 17th. 
Golconda, “ 18th and 19th. 
Elizabethtown, * 20th and 2ist. 
Shawneetown, ** 23d and 2th. 
Harrisburg, “* 25th and 26th. 
McLainsburg, ** 27th and 28th. 
Carmi, * 30th and 3ist. 
Mount Carmel, Sept’r. Ist and 2d. 
Albion, “3d and 4th. 
Fairfield, “ 6th and 7th. 


Massac, 
Pope, 
Hardin, 
Gallatin, 
Saline, 
Hamilton, 
White, 
Wabash, 
Edwards, 
Wayne, 


A Fine Anniversary.—A very beautiful and 
successful Sunday-school Anniversary was 
held on Thursday evening, July 8th, at the 
Kenderton Presbyterian church, Tioga Street, 
Philadelphia. The pastor, Rev. Samuel W. 
Duffield, presided and made the opening ad- 
dress. George H. Stuart, Esq., and Rev. J. W. 
Dulles were also present and spoke. 

The arrangements were nearly or quite per- 
fect—nothing happening to cause the least de- 
lay or to mar the fulfillment of the plan. The 
church was crowded, and the opinion was fre- 
quently expressed by competent judges, that 
the whole Anniversary was equal, if not supe- 
rior, to the best which have been held. 

The children showed excellent practice in 
singing, particularly the ‘‘Golden Nine.” 
Among the pieces were two from ‘Songs of 
Gladness’’—the ‘‘Mount of Blessing,’’ and 
that which illustrated the ‘‘Golden Nine.” 
‘*Chime on, sweet bells,’’ was given with Has- 
sler Brothers’ accompaniment of bells. Mr. 
Wm. Gamble had charge of the music. But 
the most unique feature was ‘‘The Fruits of 
the Spirit,’ an adaptation of the ‘Golden 
Nine” idea, In the centre of the platform, 
among plants and flowers, stood a white, cir- 
cular board, trimmed with evergreen. The 
classes, beginning with two little girls from 
the Infant department, then contributed their 
‘floral offerings.’’ The first was a bouquet, 
which was placed in the centre; then came 
wreaths for ‘‘ Love,’ “ Joy,’’ ‘* Peace,” &c.,— 
each with the attribute marked upon it, and 
with a card attached, bearing the class-title 
and motto and name of the person to whom it 
was given; the two scholars coming forward 
with this brought also a bouquet, and repeated 
a text containing the word represented; 
“Love,” for example, was brought by two 
girls, with the text, ‘Love one another.”’ 
When completed, the circle was filled with 
wreaths, which touched each other and resem- 
bled an endless chain. Then the ‘Golden 
Nine” sang, and afterwards the classes (still 
going from smaller to larger,) brought bouquets 
to form across above the circle. When all 
was arranged, the gas was turned on ina row 
of foot-lights, and the “‘ Fruits of the Spirit’ 





were brightly lighted up, so that all could see 
them distinctly. 

The children who recited verses, as well ag 
the larger ones, who simply brought bouquets, 
showed excellent drill. They were not excited 
or flurried, but were remarkable for their 
promptness, accuracy and clear voices. A 
change in the plan, made at the last moment, 
compelled them to leave the platform differ. 
ently from the original design, and, as a re. 
sult, the ‘‘Golden Nine” band of little girls 
countermarched across the stage, contrary to 
previous instruction. Yet, even under these 
disadvantages, there was no error committed, 
and all the recitations were perfect. 

The school is in a flourishing condition. The 
pastor’s whole heart and soul is enlisted in the 
work with the children, and, as a consequence, 
the school not only, but the church and com- 
munity around it, feel the good influence. 

TIoGa, 


Teachers’ Pledges—Howard Mission, New 
York.—William H. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Howard Mission Sunday-School, New York 
City, has prepared a form of pledge, which ig 
taken by every candidate for the office of 
teacher in the Mission. The pledge is nicely 
printed in colored ink, on a flexible card, 
Around the border are the following: At the 
top, ‘* Our Commission— Go Teach.’ Read 
Matthew 28: 20;’’ at the bottom, ‘‘ Who Shall 
Not Teach?—Read Psalm 50: 16-20;’’ at one 
side, ‘‘Our Weapon—‘ The Sword of the Spirit;’” 
at the other side, ‘‘Our Motto—‘We Work for 
Souls.’’? The pledge is as follows: 

1. Believing that the Scriptures mean what they 
say,in John 3: lé6and 36; and that those who die 
believing in the Lord Jesus Christ are eternally 
saved, and those who believe Nort are eternally Lost, 
the wrath of God ABIDING ON them, I will endeavor, 


to the best of my ability, to lead my scholars to be- 
lieve in Jesus NOW. 

2. I promise to be in my place before my class regu 
larly and punctually every session, and if, at any 
time, I am unable to keep this promise, I will 
either be represented by a substitute or inform the 
Superintendent of such intended absence. 

3. In order to secure the co-operation of my fellow 
laborers, assist them, and better qualify myself for 
my work of Teaching, I WILt attend the Weekly 
TEACHERWS’ MEETING, even if itsometimes costs 
me a sacrifice to do it. 

4, Knowing that to succeed in winning souls to 
Christ we must have the help of the Holy Spirit, 
and that God gives tothose who ask him and helps 
those who try to help themselves: I will always 
preface my work in the class with prayer and pre- 
paration, and supplement it with prayer and pa- 
tience. 

N.B.—You are requested carefully and prayer 
fully to consider the above pledges, and if you can 
conscientiously subscribe to them, please sign two 
copies, returning one to me and keeping the other 
for your own reference, when we shall mosf cor- 
dially welcome you among us as a worker for 
Jesus. Yours, Wm. H. Sutton, Sup’t. 


Minnesota.x—The Eleventh Annual Report 
of the State Assaciation, which we have receiv- 
ed by favor of H. M. Knox, State Secretary, 
shows that there are 638 Sunday-schools in the 
State ; 578 report 5,492 teachers, 35,322 scholars, 
and 1,111 conversions the past year. The ave- 
rage attendance is 23,746; volumes in libraries 
77,773; schools closed in winter 233; new 
schools 134. 


Salem, North Carolina.—The meeting of the 
friends of Sunday-schools in Forsythe County; 
called at Salem for the 17th of July, was quite 
asuccess, They adjourned to meet again Au- 
gust 12th, with the prospect of organizing 4 
County Convention. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


Please consult this column every week. 








On Trial for 50 Cents.—Since we first 
proposed to mail The Sunday-School Times 
four months (17 weeks) on trial for 50 cents, 

yite a number of friends of the journal, 
pelieving it to be an inexpensive way of 
doing good, have sent us the names of the 
teachers and other friends of their Sabbath- 
schools, and directed that the paper be for- 
warded to them, assuring us that after a pe- 
rusal of its columns for that length of time, 
there is no doubt that many if not all will 
themselves become permanent subscribers. 
Itis with this object in-view that the pro- 
position has been made, and we hope it will 
beembraced by all who feel inclined to en- 
courage their teachers in the good work. 

Silicated Blackboards.—This new style of 
surface is a very superior article, and we 
advise Sabbath-schools intending to pur- 
chase a blackboard to examine the silicate 
finish, because while it is smoother and 
less expensive than other kinds, it seems to 
beequally as good, and hence more desira- 
ble A list of sizes and prices of these 
boards will be found in advertising columns 
of reeent numbers of this paper. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


“BETTER THAN RUBIES,’’* 


BY EMMA F, R. CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


ABEL and Grace had many pleasant walks 

and rides together. Mr. Leslie had placed 
his handsome -equipage, with the careful 
“John,” at his daughter’s disposal, and nearly 
every fine day, wrapped in their comfortable 
buffalo robes, they made a trip to Central Park, 
orabout the city, returning the calls of their 
young friends. The change from the quiet, 
snow-covered hills of herown home to the gay 
streets of the city, just at this carnival season, 
was to our little country girl very great, and 
Grace enjoyed the exhilaration and excitement 
it afforded. But her cheery laugh was often 
suddenly checked, and her ,bright eye mois- 
tened with pity, as some poor, shivering child 
crossed their path or tremblingly held outa 
hand fora penny. And as they occasionally 
drove through the byways of the city, she 
would wonder if the inmates of those dingy 
houses knew it was Christmas time, and wish 
she could be Santa Claus and pay them alla 
surprise visit. Mabel had been so accustomed to 
the sight of poverty as displayed in the streets, 
and brought up to consider most of the sup- 
Pliants for charity miserable impostors, she 

never troubled herself about them. It 
Was an easy thing to put a penny into the ex- 
tended hand, and this she did for her own gra- 
tifieation ; but when she heard Grace talk so 
feelingly about the poor, and repeat what Her- 
bert had told her of their sufferings, a new 
field of thought was opened to her and she 


began to wonder how she could relieve them. 
— ee 





® 
*Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 
hes J.C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
Ofthe District Court of the United States for the 
tern District of Pennsylvania. 





It was not long before an opportunity was 
given her to put in practice these kindly im- 
pulses, 

One pleasant morning, as they were saun- 
tering down Broadway, stopping now and 
then to look at the beautiful and curious things 
displayed in the shop windows, a pale, puny 
little girl, nearly their own age and size, at- 
tracted by their happy faces and warm winter 
costume, followed them at a short distance, 
stopping when they stopped, all the time gazing 
wistfully at them. She was very poorly clad, 
but was clean, and carried on her arm a basket 
filled with buttons, pins, and similar articles, 
which was the stock in trade. So absorbed had 
she been in watching the fine young ladies, 
however, she had forgotten her business, until 
Grace noticed her standing beside them, and 
touched by the sad, earnest expression of her 
face, asked in a gentle tone, 

‘* What have you to sell, little girl?” 

“Have some buttons, Miss?” returned the 
child, startled from her reverie by Grace’s 
question, ‘only three cents a dozen, very 
nice,’’ and her teeth chattered and her bare red 
fingers trembled with the cold as she displayed 
her goods. 

“T don’t care for the buttons, but I’m real 
sorry for you,” said Grace. ‘‘Havén’t you 
any warmer clothes ?”’ 

“No, Miss,’”? was the brief reply, then in a 
pleading tone she added, ‘“‘ Please buy some- 
thing. I haven’tsold anything this morning.”’ 

““What do you do with your money ?”’ asked 
Mabel. ‘‘Why don’t you buy yourself some 
warm clothes ?’’ 

‘Oh, it takes all to buy bread. Mother is 
sick now, and can’t work much. Please buy 
some buttons !”’ 

“Haven’t you any father?” continued Mabel. 

The child hesitated, then with a downcast 
look replied, 

‘““He’s gone away; we don’t know where 
he is.”’ 

‘And your mother is sick; but you can’t 
support the family, can you ?’’ inquired Grace. 

‘*My brother helps; he is bigger than me, 
and sells papers. He buys the coal and I get 
bread when I can earn enough, and mother 
sews all she can.”’ 

‘* What is your name ?”’ 

** Elsie, Miss, Elsie Brown.” 

“Have you any more brothers and sisters ?”’ 

Yes, I’ve got Susie and Bennie and little 
Winnie; she’s the baby,’ and her voice fal- 
tered as she added, ‘‘ but she has a bad cough 
like mother’s.”’ 

Grace was by this time warmly interested in 
their new acquaintance, and wished to know 
more of her history, but Mabel doubted the 
propriety of talking with such a ragged child 
in the street, and in a whisper suggested giving 
her some money and going on their way, inti- 
mating that after all her story might not be 
true. Grace felt sure it was, but looking se- 
riously into Elsie’s face she asked, 

** Are you telling the truth, little girl?’’ 

Elsie looked up in surprise and quickly an- 
swered, 

*“*T wouldn’t tell a lie, Miss. 
better than that.”’ 

“‘ How did you learn better ?’’ asked Mabel. 

‘From mother and at Sunday-school.”’ 

“Oh, you go to Sunday-school, do you? 
That’s good!”’ said Grace. 

“T don’t go now; we moved too far away, 
and I haven’t any Sunday clothes; but I’m 
going again next summer.”’ 

** Where do you live, Elsie?’”’ inquired Mabel. 

“Not farfrom here. No.18, B.court. Won’t 


I guess I know 





= 


you go and see mother, and then you can know 
if I don’t tell the truth?” 

“‘T should like to very much,” said Grace, 
looking at Mabel. But Mabel shook her head, 
She was sure her mother would not approve of 
their going to such a place. After a little con- 
sultation they concluded to ask Herbert to go 
to B. court and find out if Elsie’s story was 
correct; then perhaps they might make hera 
visit and do something to help her. So taking 
the shivering child into a store, they bought 
her a nice warm hood and a pair of mittens, 
then giving her some money to buy bread, 
they went on their way, with the image of the 
happy face and the echo of the glad ‘thank 
you” filling their hearts with joy and satisfac- 
tion for the deed of kindness they had done. 

Too soon for both the little girls was the 
holiday vacationover. Mabel declared, as she 
kissed Grace good-bye, it did not seem longer 
than yesterday since she came, and yet as she 
sat alone in her room, after the first outburst 
of grief at parting with her friend had subsided, 
thinking over the week, it seemed really quite 
a long time, so many things had happened. 
Beside all their walks and rides, how many 
nice talks and quiet hours for reading had 
they enjoyed, and how much farther along in 
the pilgrim path she was than when Grace 
first came. She seemed to have taken a fresh 
start, but she wondered if she should go back 
again now that she was left to battle alone with 
the lions in the way. Then Gracie’s oft re- 
peated words, “ Just trust in Jesus, remember 
how he said, ‘Iam with you alway,’ ‘I will 
never leave you nor forsake you,’ brought en- 
couragement to her heart. 

Then there was Elsie Brown; how much 
they had been enabled to do for her in their 
few days’ acquaintance. Herbert had found’ 
her story true, sure enough. The mother was 
struggling with disease, which was slowly but 
surely wearing her life away, and had been 
heartlessly forsaken in her poverty and suffer- 
ing by him who should have been: her support 
and protection. Robert, the eldest of the chil- 
dren, a bright, manly lad of fourteen, was the 
main dependence of the family. He did quite 
a thriving business as a news’ boy, managing 
to earn enough to pay the rent of the third 
story room where they lived, and get coal and 
occasionally a little meat or tea for his mother, 
while Elsie generally made enough to buy 
their bread. There were three younger chil- 
dren, the baby, about two years old, being, as 
Elsie had said, a sickly child, having inherited 
the mother’s fatal disease. 

Herbert became at once deeply interested in 
the family, especially as he found Mrs. Brown 
an intelligent, Christian woman, bearing all 
her trials with patience and resignation, and 
lost no time in doing what he could to relieve 
their most pressing wants. He greatly com- 
forted the mother’s heart by promising to have 
a care of the children when she should be taken 
from them. This had been the great burden 
on her mind in looking forward to the hour 
which she knew was not far off, when she 
should hear the Master’s summons, ‘‘ Come up 
higher.’”’ She was ready and glad to go, but 
the thought of leaving her children exposed to 
the dangers and temptations of the city, with 
no one to look after them, embittered her last 
days with painful anxiety. Far away from 
her relatives, helpless and dying, the visit of 
Herbert Allen, with his kind Christian sym- 
pathy, was like a cup of cold water to her 
fainting soul, and was welcomed with tearful 
gratitude. : 

With Herbert, Mabel and Grace had mad 
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one visit to Elsie’s humble home, carrying 
with them an entire suit of Mabel’s clothes, 
which made the poor child’s eyes sparkle with 
joy, they were so pretty and warm. Now she 
could go to Sunday-school right away; she 
need not wait for summer. Then Mabel, with 
Grace and Herbert’s assistance, had interested 
her mother in the case, and gained permission 
to give them some of Willie’s part worn clothes, 
which nearly fit Bennie, and a suit of Harry’s 
for Robert. Thus a kind Providence, in the 
most unexpected manner, brought help and 
comfort to this worthy, suffering family ; while 
the act of helping gave to the child of luxury a 
new experience of the blessedness of doing 
good. The incident, too, opened Mabel’s eyes 
upon the broad field of usefulness around her. 
She reasoned, if such was the need of one child, 
one household, how many others of those she 
met in her daily walks might be just as needy; 
and thenceforth every ragged child in the 
street was invested with new interest and 
respect. 





BOOKS. 


THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. By John Stuart 
Mill. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Every one 
who reads this volume must give Mr. Mill the cre- 
dit of treating his subject in a calm, dispassionate 
manner. Thethesis which he undertakes to main- 
tain is, that the principle which regulates the ex- 
isting social relations between the two sexes— 
the legal subordination of one sex to the other 
-—is wrong in itself, and one of the chief hin- 
drances to human improvement; and that it ought 
to be replaced bya principle of perfect equality, 
admitting no power or privilege on the one side, or 
disability on the other. His argument is able, while 
his acknowledged position as a leader among men, 
will command for it general attention. In common 
with most advocates for the same positions, Mr. 
Mill virtually ignores the great fact of maternity, 
which practically defines the status of most women 
beyond the reach of legislation. He also forgets 
that much of what is said about one-half the race 
being debarred from privileges which are accorded 
to the other half, would apply with equal force to 
minors. Still, though not agreeing with the author 
in all that he advances, we are yet fully of the opi- 
nion that much in the legal status of women is 
wrong, oppressive, and detrimental to the best in- 
terests of both sexes. The book is rather heavy in 
its style, yet we doubt not it will be very exten- 
sively read. Everybody wants to know what so 
eminent a thinker has to say on a subject of such 
general concern. 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare & Rev. J. S. Howson. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Company. Two volumes in one, 
The great work of Conybeare & Howson on the 
Life and Writings of Paul appeared several years 
ago, in London, in twosumptuous quarto volumes. 
Two different abridgements of it have been print- 
ed. The present publication is the only complete 
American reprint of the original work. It contains 
all the matter in the original London edition, to- 
gether with the maps and illustrations, and covers 
over a thousand closely printed octavo pages. It is 
the most exhaustive and complete work extant on 
the subject of which it treats, and is indispensable 
to every one who desires to study intelligently 
either the Acts of the Apostles, or the Epistles of 
Paul. This work is offered at the extraordinarily 
low price of three dollars. The original London edi- 
tion would cost at least twelve to fifteen dollars. 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By Elias Loomis, 
LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. This work 
is substantially the same as the author’s “Treatise 
on Astronomy,” only with the omission of the ma- 
thematical demonstrations. The work is intended 
for High-schools and Academies, and is character- 
ized by the author’s customary clearness and accu- 
racy of statement, and has all the conveniences of 
typographical arrangement which fit it for a text- 
book. The eminent position of the author as a 
mathematician and astronomer, is a sufficient 
guaranty ofthe scientific character of the work. 











UNCLE JOHN’S FLOWER-GATHERERS. By Jane 
Jay Fuller. New York: M. W. Dodd. This is an 
excellent book to put into the hands of children. 
It contains a great deal of information about the 
common flowers of our woods and fields, and con- 
nects this information with religious instruction 
in such a way as to leave a most happy impression 
of God’s goodness on the young heart, and to culti- 
vate at oncea love of nature anda love of God. 
The book is rendered attractive, both by an inge- 
nious story, and by numerous well-executed and 
tastefulfllustrations. For sale by Smith, English & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

THE SToRY OF A SUMMER. By Mrs. Mary E. 
Bradley, Boston: Warren & Blakeslee. A story of 
life at a fashionable watering-place, showing how 
religious people may make their influence felt at 
such places. The heroine of the story is a young 
lady of great refinement and beauty, who, without 
being obtrusive, yet persists in her religious obser- 
vances, and “stands up for Jesus” in the midst of 
the gaiety around her. The story is beautifully told. 
We commend the book to a place in the Sunday- 
school library. 

SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GERMANY 
AND SWITZERLAND. By Edward Gould Buffum. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. The writer of these 
sketches, by his profession as a journalist, had ac- 
quired exactly the kind of literary skill needed for 
such work, and by his position at the head of a bu- 
reau of correspondence in Paris, had the best of fa- 
cilities at his command. The book will be found a 
very entertaining and pleasant travelling compa- 
nion during these summer months, 

NANNY DAVENPORT. Boston: Henry Hoyt. A 
terrible picture of life among the laboring poor, es- 
pecially as it exists in some of the small manufac- 
turing settlements. In no place, probably, not even 
in the horrible dens that infest our cities, do the 
ravages of strong drink show themselves in more 
frightful colors than in connection with the float- 
ing population that often gathers around a mill-seat 
in the country. ‘‘Nanny Davenport,” though main- 
ly the story of one suffering child, yet contains a 
motley group of associated figures, all showing 
what a work there is for Christian people to do, be- 
fore our rural population shall be such as it ought 
tobe. Forsale by 8S. W. Thomas, Methodist Episco- 
pal Book-rooms, 1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

JANETAYLOR. New York: American Tract Society. 
““Hymns for Infants’ Minds” is among the acknow- 
ledged classics of religious literature. A biography 
of their author, therefore, has a claim on the atten- 
tion of a vast multitude of readers. We fear, how- 
ever, that the present volume will fail to supply 
the desideratum. The book is heavy. We doubt 
whether many will read it through, small as it is. 

Britu Rieaes, JR. By Olive A. Wadsworth. 
Boston: Warren & Blakeslee. A story of a young 
city boy, who had a drunken father, and who un- 
dertook to support the two younger children, 
twins. Itisastory of hardship and sorrow on the 
one side, and of courage and perseverance on the 
other, and gives a fearful picture of the desolations 
wrought in the homes of the poor by strong drink. 

QUALITY Foaa@’s OLD LEDGER. Boston: Henry 
Hoyt. Quality Fogg is the name of a quaint, kind- 
hearted old man, who kept a small provision store 
in the outskirts of the town. The story, which is 
an English one, gives us some curious glimpses in- 
to the mode of life of the better class of laboring 
people in English towns. 

PHILIP BRANTLEY’S LIFE-WoRK. By M. E. M. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. A story of a young man, 
told in the form of a diary, and showing by what 
steps he became widely useful. The story is well 
told, and will interest youthful readers of almost 
any class. For sale by Smith, English & Comp 


$= 


Papers,’”’—The first of Mr. Thackeray’s literary yen. 
tures. The chief feature in these papers is the pic. 
ture it gives us of the appalling depravity of gam- 
bling, as practiced by some persons in high life in 
England. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTIONS: Their Object and 
Importance, with Hints on the Methods of Con. 
ducting Them. By Rev. Alexander Sutherland, To- 
ronto, Canada. A little tract, written mainly for 
the information and instruction of Canada Sunday. 
school workers. It is up to the times, on the syb. 
ject, and shows that the author has not mingled 
with his brethren on both sides of the line in Gon. 
vention work to no purpose. 

THE LITTLE WANDERER’S FRIEND. July. New 
York: Howard Mission, No. 40 New Bowery. A 
quarterly issue of the Howard Mission and Home 
for Little Wanderers, filled with a record of the 
history, work, and wants of the Mission, and con- 
taining quite a number of beautiful songs and . 
tunes, in its ‘Musical Department,’ which is con- 
ducted by T. E. Perkins. 50 cents a year. 

PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE for August contains twenty- 
three articles, very various in character and sub- 
ject, as a magazine should be, but all on topics of 
the day, and such as will interest the household, 
The “ Ascent of Monte Rosa,” almost takes away 
one’s breath by its cool recital of break-neck moun- 
tain-climbing. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son, $4, 

LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. August. Philadelphia; 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. We notice this month an in- 
teresting article, “Parlor and Kitchen,’’ by our es- 
teemed contributor, Mrs. M. E. Sangster. $4 a year. 

THE HOME GUARDIAN. July. Boston: New 
England Female Moral-Reform Society.. The July 
number contains the Annual Report and the An- 
niversary Discourse, with their lights and shadows 
in reference to the Magdalen work of this Society, 

OuR YouNG Fouks. August. Boston: Fields, . 
Osgood & Co. A beautiful full-page illustration, 
“Going to Sleep,’”? makes the frontispiece, and the 
poem matches it. $2a year. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. August. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. $4a year. 

THE GALAXY. August. 
$4 a year. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. August. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $4a year. 


New York: Sheldon & (Co. 








BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


I.—A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
IIL—THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 
36 Cents Per Dozen. 
III.—THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 
36 Cents Per Dozen. 
IV.—THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
V.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 





VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. 
24 Cents Per Dozen. 
These Exercises consist of Readings, Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quarterly Concerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
calculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
imparting important Scripture lessons in attractive 
form. Samples of the six sent to any one on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., 
608 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





Philadelphia. 

ANNIE’S GOLD Cross. Philadelphia: Presbyte- 
rian Publication C itt A well told story, suit- 
ed more particularly for girls, and exposing the 
evils of personal vanity, teasing, and over-sensi- 
tiveness. It teaches impressively the duty of un- 
selfishness, the “mysterious motto” which forms 
the key-note of the whole, being the text, “He 
pleased not himself.” 

YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. By W.M. Thackeray. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. The Appletons 
have begun the publication of Thackeray’s earlier 
works, in twelve convenient volumes, at fifty cents 
each. The first instalment of the series is now 
issued, containing the celebrated ‘ Yellow Plush 











THE TEACHER’S CROWN. 


A beautiful little tract for Teachers that should 
be extensively circulated. Proper size for enclo- 
sure inaletter. Price 36 centsadozen, Send two 
8 cent stamps for sample by mail. 

J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ne EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 
Desiring to flle The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders, It willlast from year to year. Price $1; 





by mail, $1.20. 
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Every Sunday-School Teacher Should Have a Copy. 
THE TEACHER’S GUIDE 


PALESTINE, 


BY REV. HENRY 8S, OSBORN, LL.D., 
One of the Authors of the 
GREAT MAP OF PALESTINE. 








This admirable little book contains a complete 
list of the names of all the cities, &c., of Palestine, 
mentioned in the Scriptures, whose sites are ac- 
tually known; with their most approved pronun- 
ciations and significations, their historical interests 
and all the references to their most important 
Scriptural associations; with Lessons and Illustra- 
tions derived from them, It has been carefully 
prepared from the latest and best authorities, and 
from personal travels and examinations, 


Price, by mail, 65 Cents. 





OPINIONS of THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 

Interesting descriptions, such as a Sunday-school 
teacher could wish to have for the instruction of 
his class.—Zhe Ladies’ Reposiiory. 

It is valuable, not only to teachers, but to minis- 
ters of the Gospel. —Southern Churchman. 

The lessons are very suggestive, and the work 
has our unqualified approva ._—Advent Herald. 

It should be made a study, not onl y with teach- 
ers, but by the whole school.—Zion’s Herald. 

It contains a large amount of information com- 
pressed into small compass.—Hvangelical Lutheran. 

This is an admirable little manual.— The Standard. 

We regard it as a most valuable work.—American 
Christian Review. 

It embodies a vast amouns of useful information. 
—Presbyterian Witness. 

We would recommend this excellent work to all 
teachers and ministers.—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

The information has been carefully obtained, and 
is well compiled.—Morning Star. 

A valuable acquisition to Sabbath-schoo! teach- 
ers, Bible students and others.—Canudu Christian 
Advocate. 

An admirable manual of Scripture topography 
and history, in small compass,—Christian Secretary. 

het are greatly pleased with it.— Western Presby- 

terian. 

A valuable aid to students and to Sunday-school 
teachers.—Prot t Chure 

We know of no book so compact, brief, service- 
able and handy for the teacher. —The Episcopalian. 

It will afford a vast fund of reliable information. 
—Methodist Home Journal. 

Any Sunday-school teacher could use it with pro- 
fit.—National Baptist. 

The information scattered in many costly vo- 
lumes is here condensed into a small book.—Reli- 
gious Herald. 

It is a book that every Sunday-school teacher and 
ory — of the Bible should have.—Methodist 

corder. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
Philadelphia. 








GILT, SILVERED, PLAIN. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MEDALS, 


APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


These Medals are becoming very popular as an 
ffering to the members of classes who not only in- 
troduce new scholars, but secure the regular attend- 
ance for acertain time of children who have not 
before been connected with any Sabbath-school. 
The design isa fine representation of the open 
Bible, encircled by this passage: 
“Search the Scriptures: for in them ye think ye 
have Eternal Life.” 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 
GILT, $6; SILVERED, $3.60; PLAIN, $3. 


4@- Samples of either style sent post-paid for 
cents beyond the dozen rate price. 


J.C.GARRIGUES & Co., 
608 ARCH St., Philadelphia, 





TEACHERS’ JEWELS, 


These little authentic narratives are prepared for 
distribution among Sabbath-school teachers, to en- 
courage and stimulate them in their labor of love. 
They have already cheered a number of desponding 
ones, and are sent out in this form to warm the 
hearts of others and renew their devotion to the 
blessed cause. They are as follows: 


A USEFUL LIFE AND FRAGRANT 
MEMORY. Price 60 cents per dozen. 


Chaplain Trumbull’s affecting narrative of 
ELLIOT BEECHER PRESTON, his friend and fellow- 
laborer in the Sunday-school cause in the State of 
Connecticut. The exemplary and earnest life of 
this devoted teacher and superintendent, is worthy 
of being held up for imitation by every one, 








A MESSAGE FROM THE BORDER 
LAND. Price 60 cents per dozen. 


A touching account of a scholar who afterwards 
became a teacher in the school where she received 
her first religious impressions. It shows the blessed 
influence of early instruction in Scripture know- 
ledge, and is a stirring appeal for continued faith- 
fulness, containing a message of encouragement 
for every teacher. t 


LITTLE JOHNNY, THE MISSION 
SCHOLAR. Price 36 cts. per dozen. 


This is a story of a poor little boy who became a 
member of a mission-school, and through this 
means was led to Christ. It contains an important 
and instructive lesson for every one engaged in the 
Sabbath-school work. 


LILY, THE SWEET MISSION 
FLOWER. Price 36 cents per dozen. 


The story of a dear little girl, who, by her win- 
ning gentleness and love, became the means of 
hopeful conversion to persons advanced in years 
who had learned from her lips a Saviour’s love. 

One set by mail for 20 cents. 

Published by 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





se-—— LIBRARIANS——“@a 


Wishing to economize both time and labor, should 
examine the “Check System Library Register,” 
now in use in Twelve Hundred Schools. Send stamp 
for a description to the publishers of this paper. 


Unsolicited Opinion. 


RONDOUT, New York, July 8, 1869. 
Messrs. J. C. Garrigues & Co.: 


We have used your Check System Register 
in our Library during the past year, and find it all 
that can be desired: it is simple, complete and re- 
liable. We' have usually lost a large number of 
valuable books every year, but since the adoption 
of this Register, a year ago, not a single book has 
been lost: It has already paid for itself several 
times over. D. B. ABBEY, Superintendent, 


TEACHER’S CLASS-BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 
school teachers certainly combines the advantages 
——— by all others. On the open page are blanks 

or recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of library book. Either 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record, 


4@> Samples by mail 19 cents. 
J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., 


608 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








The Teacher's Library. 


= SABBATH- SCHOOL INDEX. 
y R. G. Pardee, A. M. - > $125 


Phono ve SUNDAY-SCHOOLMANUAL. 5c 
LIFE ACEN ES FROM THE FOUR GOSPELS. 





By Rev. George Jones, M. A. 2.00 
CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE. 
F By Rev. H.C.Trumbull. - - - = 1,50 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
By Dr. Wm. Smith. - = = 2,00 


ae STUDIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EACHERS. By Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D. D, 1.50 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
By Dr. Wm. Smith, - = 8.60 


THE GOSPEL TREASURY, and Ex = 
Harmony of the Four "Evangelists le 
Robert Mimpriss. - - 


MY BIBLE CLASS. - - - - = = jn 


LIFE-SCENES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. George Jones, M. A. 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


By Conybeare & Howson. - 3.00 
N = fag og ES HISTORY. 
By Dr. Wm. Smith. Ot eater 2.00 
THE TEACHER’S GUIDE TO PALESTINE. 
By Prof. H. 8. Osborn. - 65¢ 
STORIES FROM LIFE, which the Chaplain 
told. PT a ae gee ey caer e ee 1.35 
SEQUEL TO STORIES FROM LIFE. - 1.25 


THE GREAT PILOT. By Rev. Dr. Newton. 1.25 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS. (First Se- 
ries.) Facts, Figures, Quotations and An- 
ecdotes. - 1,75 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS. _ (Second 
Series.) Facts, &e., adapted to Religious 
Instruction. - 1.75 


BIBLE BLESSINGS. By Rev. R. Newton. 1, 
THOUGHTS ON SABBATH- SCHOOLS. 


By John 8S. Hart, LL.D. - 85¢ 
CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD. 

By Alvan Tobey. - 1,25 
THE JEWISH TABERNACLE. % 

By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. - 1.75 


STAR OUT OF JACOB. By the Misses Warner. 1.50 
HOUSE OF ISRAEL. By the Misses Warner. 1.50 
WALKS FROM EDEN. By the Misses Warner. 1.50 
BEST THINGS. By Rev. Richard Newton. 1.4 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By Rev. Alfred Taylor. - - 1,25 
A YEAR WITH ST. PAUL. 

By Rev. Charles E, Knox.- - - - 1,50 
THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL HAND-BOOK. 

By Rev. Erwin House, - - 1.23 
BIBLE JEWELS. 

By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. ~ igs. 1,25 
7 SABBATH- SCHOOL TEACHER. 

By Rev. Dr. Todd. - 1,50 

CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. 

By Alexander Cruden,M,A. - - = - 1,50 


THE SAFE COMPASS. By Rev. R. Newton. 1.26 
THE GOOD TEACHER. By T.S. Henderson. 9c 
RILLS FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. 


By Dr. Newton. - 1,25 
LITTLE CROWNS, and oe to Win Them, 
By Rev. Joseph *A. Collier. - 90c 
FRIENDLY WORDS, with Fellow Pligrims. 
By James William Kimball. 1,00 
one FROM THE GREAT VIN E. 
By Rev. Wm. P. Breed. - - - 80c 
CHRISTIAN SELF- CULTURE. 
By Leonard Bacon, - 80c 
THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. By Rev. Dr. Steel. - 1,25 


HISTORICAL TEXT-BOOK AND BIBLE 
ATLAS. Ry Rev. Lyman Coleman,D.D. 2.00 
Besides the foregoing, a large variety of all re- 
quisites needed in the establishing and conducting 
of Sunday-schools may always be had of 


J. OC. GARRIGUES & CO., 
608 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS AND ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for cash. New 7-Octave 
Pianos of first-class makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand instruments from $40 to $175. onthly install- 
ments received and instruments for rent. Ware- 
rooms No. 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORACE WATERS. 
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NEW REWARD CARDS. 


ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED— 
BEAUTIFULLLY PRINTED. 








We welcome this addition to our list of Sabbath- 
school cards, hecause they are such as cannot fail to 
awaken and instruct the young, for whom they are 
intended: 

A—Good Counsel Cards, 6 varieties, 
B—Sunday-School Gems, No.1. 6 varieties 
C—Tokens of Merit. 8 a 
D—Sunday-Sehool Rewards, No.1. 10 varieties, 35c 
E—Sunday-School Rewards, No. 2. 10 J 
F—Sunday-School Premiums, No.1. 10 “ 
G—Bible Precepts, No.1. 10 

H—Bible Precepts, No. 2. 10 

I—Illuminated Bible Texts, No.1. 12 
J—Iluminated Bible Texts, No. 2, 12 
K—Bible Selections, No.1. 12 

L—Bible Selections, No. 2. 12 

M—Life of St. Paul, colored. 12 

N—Life of St. Paul, plain. 12 

O—Curious Bible Questions, No.1. 12 
P—Curious Bible Questions, No, 2, 12 
Q—Ten Commandments. 10 
R—Ornamental Crosses, colored. 8 
S—Ornamental Crosses, plain. 8 

T—Maxim Rewards. 10 

U—Golden Maxims, 10 


BES 


SERSPRERKSRRS SPREE 


Any number of packages will be sent by mail, on 
receipt of the prices given. In sending an order, 
lease give the initial letter printed at the left hand 
ide of the title, to avoid all errors that might occur 
n undertaking to copy the names which appear on 
the outside of the envelopes in which they are put 
up. 
4@ Furnished in large or small quantities by 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


DR. SMITH’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY 


FOR 
Sabbath-Schools. 


While several editions of this valuable work by 
the eminent author have appeared, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of one better adapted to the wants 
of Superintendents and Teachers. This volume has 
been edited by Dr. Smith himself, with such abridge- 
ments from the three volume edition as were neces- 
sary, without detracting from its practical useful- 
ness, to bring the book within the means of the 
large and important class of readers for whom it 
is intended. Besides three valuable maps and nu- 
merous small illustrations, it is embellished with 
sixteen full-page wood-cuts, and eight very fine 
steel engravings. 

Large 8vo. 776 Pages. $3.50; by Mail, $3.94. 

JS.C.GARRIGUES & Co., 


608 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN. 


By JOHN S. HART, LL.D. 








Every teacher and student should read this admi- 
rable little work, and ponder well the lessons of 
wisdom it contains. It is from an experienced in- 
structor, who has had under his direct care more 
than Five Thousand of the youth of our land. in the 
different departments of practical education, for 
the varied duties of life. 


18mo. Muslin. 50 Cents. 
4@ Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
J. C. GARRIGUES, Publisher, 


608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





‘* Get the Best.’’ 


FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Arrangements have been made with the different 
Publishers by which we are enabled to furnish, at 
their prices, in large or small quantities, the follow- 
ing Music Books. The prices by the hundred copies, 
in board covers, are designated by the figures oppo- 
site each name, 


SONGS OF GLADNESS, 30c. 
NEW STANDARD SINGER, 40c. 
FRESH LEAVES, 30c. 
CHAPEL GEMS, 30c. 
PALMER’S 8. 8S. SONGS, 25c. 
CASKET NO. 2, 30c. 
THE SILVER SPRAY, 30c. 
SABBATH CAROLS, 30c. 
FRESH LAURELS, 30c. 
SINGING PILGRIM, 35c. 
CHAPEL MELODIES, 40c. 
TEMPERANCE CHIMES, 30c. 
GOLDEN PROMISE, 25c. 
THE CASKET, 30c, 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BANNER, 30c. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN CHAIN, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN TRIO, 75c. 
CHILDREN’S PRAISE, 35c. - 
SILVER FOUNTAIN, 30c. 
MUSICAL LEAVES, 30c. 
HAPPY VOICES, 35c. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL HOSANNA, 30c. 
PILGRIM AND LEAVES, 65c. 
NEW GOLDEN SHOWER, 30c. 
SABBATH CHIMES, 30c. 
GOLDEN CENSER, 30c. 
SWEET SINGER, 30c. 
THE DIADEM, 30ce, 
CLARIONA, 50c. 
4@- Orders for any of the above publications re- 
spectfully solicited. Address 


J.C. GARRIGUES & Co., 
608 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BEAUTIFUL AND POPULAR 
HYMNS and MUSIC. 





The Other Side. 
Our Song of Triumph. 
The Mount of Blessing. 
When We Get Home. 
Any Room for Jesus. 
Over There. 


And as many more, in the little book entitled 
“A Frew Nortss.” Price, only $3 per 100 copies, 
By mail, 40 cents a dozen. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


TEACHER’S LIBRARY SLATE. 
Price, $1.20 Per Dozen. 


This is a very convenient arrangement for the use 
of the Sabbath-school teacher. It is intended for 
keeping a record of the books which have been 
selected by the class. After a choice has been made 
the librarian takes the slate, returning it to the class 
with the books which have been chosen. In every 
school where a catalogue is used for making selec- 
tions from the library, this slate will be found to be 
the nicest arrangement yet introduced. 

The article cannot besent by mail, except at letter 
rates of postage. Sample in this way for 20 cents, 


J.C. GARRIGUES & Co., 
608 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOUR NEW BOOKS, 


THAT SHOULD 
BE IN EVERY 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


STELLA ASHTON; or, CONQUERED FAULTS, By 
Mrs. C. Y. Barlow, author of “Helen MacGregor,” 
18mo. Three Illustrations. - - - Mota,» 


JOHN BRETT’S HOUSEHOLD. By the author of 





“ Arthur Merton,” “Friday Lowe,” &c., &, 18mo, ' a 


Three Illustrations. - - - - + Mots,” 


GRACE MANSFIFLD’S EXPERIMENT. By Mra, — 
A. K. Dunning, author of “Step-Mother’s Recom- . _ 
pense,” &c., &c. 18mo. Three Illustrations. 90 cts, 

FRIDAY LOWE. By Mrs. C. E. K. Davis, (formerly - 
Caroline E. Kelly.) 16mo, Four Illustrations. $1.25, 


4a These are some of the best books for Sunday- 
school libraries we have yet published. Please take "i 
a note of them and include in the next purchase for y 
your school, ie, 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 


608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





“BRIGHT JEWELS.” 
NewSunday-School Musicnever before Published 


85, 000 Copies Already ‘ Sold. 


nd 25 Cents for a Specimen . 
Published by BIGLOW& MAIN, New York, — 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 
Publishers of GOLDEN CHAIN, SHOWER, a n 
Fae Yee LAURELS, CLARIONA, PRAISES : 

ESuS, &c, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 











Terms:—Invariably in Advance. _ 


Considering the amount and variety of original— 
matter in THE TIMES, tt is believed to te he chomnaae 
religious weekly published, 

~Vo subscriptions are received at less than the . 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copia ai 
are taken. 

JVo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the)” 
date for which subscription has been paid # 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub-~ 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing F 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made, iy 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac. © 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures. 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which j 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber — 
resides. 1 

A Descriptive ‘List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent free, on application, to any one who will 
solicit new subscribers. 

dm sending money by mail, we advise our corres- | 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post | 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can G 
be done, 

All letters relating to the business masiagenllllll 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub-— , 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, ” 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





